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EXCELSIOR! 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHI 


“ Simple to learn.” 
Easy to operate.” 
“ Quiet in working.” 
“Tt sews from two ordinary Reels, 
any thickness of material.” 
“The Seam, if cut at every inch, 
Rip.” 


« Price from £6 6s. 
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143 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 
Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ips 
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K. J. FARRELL, 
CATHOLIC REPOSITORY, 


13 DUKE STREET, LITTLE BRITAIN, EC., 
Near the General Post-Offce. 

Wholesale and Retail Agent for the “ Lamp,” “Month,” “ Labourer,” “ Workman} 
“Tablet,” “Weekly Register,” “‘ Universal News,” “Universe,” “Nation,” ‘“ Dubliq 
Telegraph,” “ Irishman,” “ Freeman’s Journal,” &c. &c. 

All the Catholic Publishers’ Works supplied. 
A large assortment of Rosaries, Crosses, Prints, &c. in stock. 
_*,* Agent for Evans, Lescher, and Evans’s very superior Incense, and Franeis 
. Tucker’s fine Altar Wax. 


VESTMENTS, FRONTALS, 
Hangings, Banners, Surplices, Albs, Girdles, and all Altar Linen, Cinctures, Birettas, 
Stocks, &c.; Church Candlesticks, Vases, &c. 
ALTAR PLATE, GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES, RELIGIOUS PRINTS 
STATUARY, &c. 


Altar Bread, Altar Wax, Incense Floats, Immortelles, and Church Decorations. 


MRS. LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE, 


20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Church Embroidery, also Designs for Stoles, &c., and Silk for Ladies’ own Working, Damaskg) 
Silk Laces, Berlin Patterns of Medieval Designs, Wools, Canvas, &c. 


Prayer-Books, Bibles, Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c., in great variety. 


FRADELLE’S PHOTOGRAPHS! 
PORTLAND BAZAAR, NEARLY OPPOSITE THE POLYTECHNIC. 


DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, ETC. 


THE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE ESSENCE, 


THE MOST SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED AND MOST POWERFUL NUTRITIVE CORDIAL 
EVER INTRODUCED, 
Restores to their normal condition all the secretions on the integrity of which perfect health depends, It is 
specific for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among other ingredients, Perpsine and PHosPHa 
or SopA, will prove highly beneficial to the Nervous and DysPeptic. 
Price 8s. per Bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 


Sole Agents, Messrs. BAUMGARTEN & Co., 520 Oxford Street, W.C., and 
133a Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 
Who will forward it, carriage-free, on receipt of remittance. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


[He Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
Messrs. Jou Gosne.t and Co., Three King Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
ly offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
ine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
rary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
colour. Price One Guinea per bottle —or half bottles, 10s. 6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 

ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted res bility, may be inspected on application. 


Joux Gosnett & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, ee the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, —_ the enamel from decay, and im: a pleasing ce to the breath. 
Joun GosneLu and Co, have dy pene Perfumers to H. R, H, the Princess of Wales. 


Manufactory: 12 Three King Court, bard Street, London, 
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St. Joseph's 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


50 SOUTH STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY FROM TEN TO SIX P.M. 


Terms of Subscriptions 
8. 
One Volume at a time 
Three Volumes __e,, 


NO BOOKS MUST BE DETAINED LONGER THAN TWO MONTHS. 


All the New French and English Catholic Works taken in. 
N.B. Books lent by the Week on the usual conditions. 


THE PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF THIS WORK WILL BE DEVOTED TO THE 
FRANCISCAN CONVENT AND SCHOOLS, BAYSWATER, 


THE LIFE OF SAINT TERESA, 


OF THE ORDER OF 


OUR LADY OF MOUNT CARMEL. 


EDITED WITH A PREFACE 


BY 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


In One Volume, Post 8vo, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually - 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 


descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 


placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of  ~ agen and Bedroom Furniture sent 
by post. 
196, 197, 198 scutes COURT ROAD. 
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NOTICE. 


All Books and Publications intended for review in the MontTH 
should be sent to the Editor, at Messrs. Simpkin and Marshal?s, 
Stationers’-Hall Court, Ludgate Street, E.C.; or at 50 South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. It is requested that Letters and Manuscripts 
may be sent to the latter address. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 


As some complaints have been made of unpunctual delivery of 
the Montu, Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland 
are informed that they may receive it, post-free, on the day of publi- 


cation, by sending their names to the Editor, at 50 South Street (as 
above), at the rate of 7s. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. if paid in advance. 


In consequence of the press of other matter, we have been com- 
pelled to defer our Literary Notices till next month. 
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Lamoriciere. 


Jucnavtt pe Lamoricrere was born at 
Nantes early in 1806. His family was noble, loyal, true to its faith 
and its sovereign—a true Breton family—such as might be expected 
to produce good Christians and gallant soldiers. He studied with 
distinction at the Ecole Polytechnique, and obtained his commission 
as lieutenant of engineers in 1829. We have met with no anecdotes 
of his childhood or youth; but a man of about his own age, whose 
name became afterwards illustrious in the literature not only of 
France, but of Europe, and who was once his colleague as a minis- 
ter of the Republic—Alexis de Tocqueville—gave a sketch of him in 
a letter written in 1828, which may furnish in a few words some 
idea of what he was at the age of twenty-two: “Iwas enchanted 
with him personally. I thought I saw in him all the traits of a 
really remarkable man. I live habitually with men who are easily 
satisfied with words. It quite surprised me to see the need of pre- 
cision, which seems to be an incessant torment to him. The cool- 
ness with which he stopped me to make me give account of one idea 
before he would let me go on to another—which indeed often discon- 
certed me—and his manner of never speaking of any thing that he 
does not perfectly understand, gave me a higher opinion of him than 
I have almost ever formed of any man at first sight.”* 

Lamoriciére’s first acquaintance with war was on the soil where 
he was to win his great military fame. He was employed in the 
army which conquered Algeria in 1830, under De Bourmont. The 
first redoubt constructed after the opening victory of Staoueli, on a 
spot of ground now occupied by the Trappists, was built by him. 
But he was soon attached to the new corps of Zouaves; an1 during 
the many years of his service in Algeria, it was in connection with 
them that his chief glories were gained. The novel position of the 
French in Algeria, where every thing had to be created and organ- 
ised,—where the country had to be conquered and reconquered, under 
circumstances very trying to European troops, and with active and 


* The letter is quoted from the collection of M. Gustave de Beaumont, 
by M. de Montalembert, in his article on Lamoriciére in the Correspondant 
for October. 
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intrepid enemies ever on the watch for an opportunity,—called forth, 
in a peculiar manner, the energies, the patience, and the ingenuity 
of the military commanders. They had to fight under new condi- 
tions, to be ready for extraordinary perils, to dispense with the usual 
means and tactics of their profession, to organise and to administer 
no less than to fight and treat. The African army thus became a 
new school both for soldiers and officers; and it produced a set of 
generals who might probably have turned out in no way inferior to 
the marshals of the First Empire, if political changes and the acci- 
dents of life had not removed most of them from the scene without 
their having had any opportunity of measuring themselves against 
European armies. Bugeaud, though his name is connected with the 
greatest achievements of French arms in Africa, hardly belonged to 
this set of men. Some of them lost their lives in the bloody battles 
of June 1848 in the streets of Paris,—as Negrier, Duvivier, and 
Brea; and the success of the coup-d’¢tat sent Cavaignac, Changarnier, 
Bedeau, and Lamoriciére into prison and exile. Those only of the 
Africans who adhered to the present Emperor of the French had 
the opportunity of showing their skill and courage in the Crimean 
and Italian wars. But a higher honour than to command at the 
Alma or at Solferino was in store for one of these proscribed glories 
of France. 
Although not the first commander of the Zouaves, Lamoriciére 
did more than any one to create that splendid and famous corps; 
and it is with his name that the French soldier most naturally con- 
nects them. His African renown was perhaps more brilliant than 


-that of any other of the great officers we have just named. He 


possessed immense courage and intrepidity, a chivalrous and ven- 
turesome daring worthy of a Breton noble; he had besides great cool- 
ness and sagacity, perfect self-command, the power of winning hearts 
and inspiring absolute confidence, a singular gift of administration 
and organisation, and an unsurpassed fertility of resource, often 
drawn upon in those wild African campaigns. He threw himself 
most completely into the work of conciliating the native inhabitants, 
as well as conquering them. He became the first head of the 
Bureau Arabe, instituted to deal with them directly on the part of 
the government. He made himself master of their language, and 
was the first to go among the Arabs without a guard and alone. 
His great personal bravery at the assault of the breach at Con- 
stantine rang through France, and made him at once a popular 
hero: Horace Vernet has painted the scene on the walls of Versailles. 
There are many other instances of personal valour, such as would 
have gained him the Victoria Cross in the English army, recorded 
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of him: but he had also the higher qualities of the general officer. 
When placed in command of the province of Oran, having in his 
front Abd-el-Kader with his most warlike tribes, he taught his sol- 
diers the habit of moving as rapidly as the Arabs themselves, and at 
last fairly drove the Emir into Morocco. The war with Morocco 
followed, and Lamoricitre bore his part in the victory of Isly. 
Finally, at the very end of 1847, when Abd-el-Kader was obliged 
to take refuge on French soil, it was to Lamoriciére that he surren- 
dered himself, and from whom he received the promise of protection 
and a passage to the East. 

Lamoriciére returned to France almost immediately after the 
surrender of Abd-el-Kader. He was now at the height of military 
fame, and had in prospect, it would seem, every honour that his 
country could bestow upon him. He had already been elected to a 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies; and it was soon seen that he had 
received the gift of eloquence as well as that of valour. The Revo- 
lution of February broke out. In the fruitless and momentary 
attempt made to stem the tide of events by a Liberal Ministry under 
Thiers and Odilon Barrot, he was made Minister of War, in the 
hope that his popularity might haye helped to save the crown: but 
the mob tore him from his horse; he received two bayonet-wounds, 
and only escaped with difficulty. When the Provisional Govern- 
ment was established, he gave in his adhesion to the Republic, on 
condition that it should respect the army. The condition was ac- 
cepted, and the army became, under Cavaignac and Lamoricitre, the 
saviour of society in the bloody days of June. Lamoriciére was the 
hero of that dreadful conflict. It has been truly called “ the most 
terrible insurrection that has ever broken out in the most revolu- 
tionary city in the world.” Lamoriciére exposed himself as on the 
breach at Constantine; his courage and coolness inspired the troops 
with enthusiasm, and he fought out the battle with indomitable per- 
severance till the very end,—till the insurrection was completely put 
down, and France saved from a reign of anarchy and barbarism 
which would have surpassed in atrocity the horrors of the first Revo- 
lution. The prayer of the Archbishop of Paris was heard; and the 
bloodshed ceased when the shepherd had laid down his life for the 
sheep. Lamoriciére found himself at the head of affairs in his 
country, under the government of his friend and comrade, Cavaignac; 
and the intense gratitude of France and of Europe waited upon the 
pair of African generals, who had done even greater service in the 
streets of Paris than on the burning soil of Algeria. And when he 
came to resume his seat in the Assembly, amid the applause of the 
men he had saved from death, he entered at once on a brilliant 
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though short career of ministerial and parliamentary distinction, to 
be ended in 1851 by the memorable “second of December.” And 
he was the minister who arranged and organised the French expe- 
dition to Rome, the object of which was laid down in his despatch as 
“the defence of the Pope, and the liberty and security of the head 
of the Church.”* 

We shall not follow the details of the political life of Lamoriciére 
from the time of the suppression of the insurrection of June till the ex- 
tinction of the new Republic by the coup-d’état of 1851. It is enough to 
say that he was throughout the same,—high-minded, honourable, gene- 
rous, impetuous, and sincere; never failing to make himself respected 
and admired, even by those who did not share his opinions and opposed 
him in political actions. This second act of his life, if we take into 
account the great service rendered to society by the conquest of the 
Barricades, was hardly less glorious than the first; if it ended less 
successfully, it did not end less honourably, save in the estimation 
of those who reckon honour by success. But that which is chiefly 
interesting to us in the career of Lamoriciére is the singular clear- 
ness with which its succeeding stages are marked off, and the gra- 
dual providential training which made him at last the object of the 
admiration of all the good and of the ridicule of all the bad, as the 
model of a Catholic soldier in the nineteenth century. To ordinary 
eyes this career seems a failure: it begins brightly, and is broken 
off abruptly; or rather it is clouded over for a time, to attract once 
again the attention of Europe, and then to attract it to a defeat. 
But, as has been beautifully said by the most eloquent Catholic 
writer of our time, if Lamoriciére had become one of the fortunate 
generals of the new Empire, and had crowned his early African 
triumphs by fresh distinctions gained in the wars against Russia 
and Austria, he would but have been one of a crowd of successful 
soldiers, and his renown would never have shone with that peculiar 
light of glory which will now rest upon it for ever. It may be per- 
mitted us to doubt whether he might have been capable of the heroism 
which he showed in 1860 if he had been among the victors in 1851; 
and it was certainly in the days of his adversity that the deeply-reli- 
gious elements of his Breton nature received their fullest and most 
sublime development. He had fought for his country on the soil of 
Africa, and had contributed perhaps more than any other single man 
to establish her dominion over her new subjects. He had had the . 
more painful task of fighting for society itself, as well as for his coun- 
try, in the streets of Paris; and if it was the head of Cavaignac that 
directed the movements gf the army ef order, it was the arm of 


* Despatch to General Molliére. 
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Lamoricitre that carried on those movements to success. Can a 
soldier fight for any thing nobler than his country? can he have 
a holier cause than that in which the very existence of civilisation 
is involved? Yes; there is one great country which should be 
dearer to the heart of Catholics than the land in which they are 
born—the Catholic Church; and when she is attacked, the cause of 
society, order, civilisation itself, is more fatally menaced than in any 
assaults that can be made upon them elsewhere, for she is the foun- 
dation and the source of all these blessings to mankind. In former 
centuries their existence in Europe, as well as that of the faith of 
Christians, was imperilled by the advancing power of the Moham- 
medan nations; and the chivalry of Christendom enlisted itself for 
their defence by an irresistible instinctive impulse, which bore them 
on to the liberation and defence of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 
The Crusaders failed in that immediate object; but Christendom 
did not fail, by the mercy of God, in its long hand-to-hand conflict 
with the Turks, though the preponderance of actual victories was on 
the side of the infidel. In our times the enemies of all good select 
the Holy See as the point of their attack; and the best interests of 
humanity are really under the safeguard of its defenders, as they 
were in old times under that of the Crusaders and of the Knights of 
St. John. But to be called on to fight for the Holy See seems almost 
as strange to the men of the nineteenth century as if a second Peter 
the Hermit were to go through Europe to rouse Christian chivalry 
for the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. 

As the campaigns of Africa supplied the training which fitted 
Lamoriciére to fight successfully for the preservation of society in 
the streets of Paris, so the long years of exile and inaction which 
followed for him on the reéstablishment of the Empire prepared him 
for the noblest, though the most reviled, part of his whole career, 
when he offered his sword to the wronged and betrayed successor 
of St. Peter, and risked his military fame at Castel Fidardo and 
Ancona. It matters little what may be the judgment that we may 
form on the claims of the French Republic, or what view we may 
chance to take of the conduct of the chief actors in the coup-d état. 
In our view of the matter, it was the blow that shattered the future 
earthly prospects of Lamoriciére. In the prime of life, at the height 
of all his powers, the hitherto successful soldier found himself sepa- 
rated from the army of France, and left the prison, to which nothing 
‘but the formidable prestige of his name and his stainless integrity 
had consigned him, only to seek refuge in a foreign country. It 
was in exile that he turned himself more entirely than ever before 
to the practices of religion. He had married a granddaughter of 
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that Marquise de Montagu whose beautifully Christian character we 
have already tried to place before our readers, and in whose family it 
had become hereditary to support calamity and exile by the exercises 
of faith and devotion. In his own exile Lamoriciére became fer- 
vently religious; he was never any thing by halves. He cared no 
more about exposing himself to ridicule by his assiduous attention at 
the Lent sermons in Belgium than he had cared ‘about the danger to 
his life when he walked coolly up and down in front of the barricades. 
At the time of the Crimean war an old military comrade called on 
him, and found him poring over the map of the country in which the 
French army was engaged. To keep the map down, Lamoriciére 
had used the books that had now become his familiar companions, 
the Imitation of Christ, the Catechism, his Mass-book, and so on; 
and when his friend remarked it, he acknowledged simply that he 
made no secret of his earnest profession of religion. In addition to 
exile and the ruin of his career,—a ruin brought home to him with 
fresh poignancy when France was again at war, and the troops which 
he had commanded, and preéminently his own Zouaves, were daily 
winning fresh honours in the field,—he ‘had already suffered the loss 
of his only son. The child, with his mother, was in France; and 
Lamoriciére was not allowed to cross the frontier to receive his last 
sigh except on conditions which he thought incompatible with his 
honour. When it was too late these restrictions were removed, and 
Lamoriciére returned to France. 

The eloquent writer to whom we have already more than once 
alluded, whose article on his illustrious friend contains passages not 
unworthy of the Agricola of Tacitus, has sketched in a few beautiful 
lines the effect of suffering and exile on the bearing of Lamoriciére : 

“The deep and salutary change which had come over his soul 
was not accompanied by any outward transformation. Such as men 
had seen him on some battle-field, or in public assemblies, in the 
most brilliant and most agitated moments of his career, such they 
found him again in the solitude and obscurity of his new life. He 
had not ceased to overflow with animation and to be as dazzling as 
before. He had all his fire and all his charm, all that over-abund- 
ance of life, freshness, originality, and ardour, which seemed to be 
always eager to burst forth over all who surrounded him. Only 
bitterness, anger, irritation, even the most legitimate, seemed from 
this time to be swallowed up in him in a loftier passion, the passion 
of doiug good, in the search for and acceptance of the will of God, 
in love of souls. Nothing in him was worn out or deadened. But 
every thing was pacified, regulated, animated by a higher and purer 
spirit. His touching forgetfulness of his worldly glory—a glory which 
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to the world was now buried and gone—only made it more dear and 
more sacred to his true friends. These were still many. Friends, 
relatives, comrades in arms, colleagues in the senate,—we were all 
proud of him, all at once under the charm of his influence the mo- 
ment that for some too short interval he reappeared among us.”* 
Such was Lamoriciére, when, early in 1860, Mgr. de Merode— 
himself once a soldier in the armies of France, who had received a 
decoration of honour from the hands of Bugeaud in Africa—came to 
seek him out in his retirement, and to urge on him to undertake 
the organisation of the little army which was to secure tranquillity in 
the Pontifical States, and defend what yet remained from Piedmont 
and the Revolution. It was a design against which the scorn of the 
infidel and Protestant press throughout Europe was directed from 
the first. It was an undertaking with but small promise of ulti- 
mate success, partly from the power, partly from the unscrupulous 
perfidy, of those whose ambition it would thwart if successful; it 
was an enterprise in which no one would have thought of em- 
barking who had a reputation to lose, unless he had been prepared 
to find a higher reward in the gratitude of the Church and the 
approval of his own conscience than in the applause of men. The 
application was one which might have been declined for a hundred 
good and plausible reasons; but to Lamoriciére it was a call of 
duty, hopeless as seemed the task to which he was invited. Strange 
indeed that critics should be found who speak of his consent as the 
one mistake of his life,—the consent which raised him from the 
rank of the generals of the nineteenth century to place him by the 
side of John of Austria and John Sobieski! This is no question of 
creed or of political sympathy; all who can enter into the spirit in 
which the Roman Senate thanked Flaminius after the battle of 
Cannz because he had not despaired of the Republic, ought to be 
willing to admire the self-devotion with which Lamoriciétre took up 
the cause of Pius [X. when the great Catholic powers were leaving 
him friendless and unarmed to the mercies of Cavour and Garibaldi. 
If our days have seen any thing noble and heroic, it is surely this. 
Is it noble, or not, to take up the unpopular cause of consecrated right 
against insolence and injustice, so sure of their success, so sure—to 
the shame of Europe be it spoken—even of the approval of their ini- 
quity by public opinion, as to feel at liberty to dispense even with the 
common semblance of decency and truthfulness which the moral dig- 
nity of the civilised world usually forces even from the most unprin- 
cipled of aggressors? Is it noble, or not, to undertake the defence of 
weakness against strength, of innocence against perfidy allied with 
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power, at a time when, according to all human calculations, the contest 
was so hopeless from the beginning that nothing could justify the ven~ 
ture save lofty faith in the best of causes, and a conviction that Pro- 
vidence could watch over and defend the Church even by the poorest 
instruments, and that her victories are often secured by the seeming 
defeat of her champions and the blood of her martyrs? Lamoriciére 
was not a priest or a religious, exposing himself to humiliation and 
death for the cause of the Church; he was a layman, a soldier, one 
of those whom the world had honoured most highly, and yet he 
sacrificed for the Church the renown that was dearer to him than 
life, the glories of a hundred fields, the name hitherto never asso- 
ciated with any thing but triumph; ready to see his flag trampled 
under foot by men with whom it was almost a disgrace to fight,— 
men who set at naught alike treaties, engagements, promises, the 
rights of nations and the laws of war; who bombarded cities after 
4 they had surrendered, and slaughtered unarmed peasants because 
a they were faithful to their king. What does it matter, save to make 
| still brighter the purity and the brilliancy of his devotion, that he 
i was assailed by slander before the sword was drawn against him; 
| that he was called a mercenary athirst for plunder, by men who 
: ) were at that moment enriching themselves even with the private 
property of princes to whom they had sworn fealty or friendship, 

and who in their charges against him only carried to the extreme 
| the mendacity which was their ordinary weapon against their ene- 
— mies? What does it matter that he was not allowed to see his 
a7 little band cut to pieces by a force ten times its number, without 
. being first betrayed by false promises of support? The circum- 
‘stances of his failure only enhance the beauty and the glory of his 
sacrifice: he knew the men with whom he would have to deal; and 
yet he was willing to run the risk of exposing himself to their 
mercy, and of having not only to fight them, but-to be betrayed to 
them, and vanquished by them. 

The conflict, or rather slaughter, of Castel Fidardo and the de- 
fence of Ancona gave Lamoriciére little opportunity of displaying his 
ability as a general to any great advantage. The utmost he could 
do was to preserve the honour of his flag. But his rapid organisa- 
tion of the resources of the Pontifical States in the few months pre- 
vious to the final catastrophe was worthy of his best days; and it was 
the highest honour that under the circumstances he could gain, to 
make himself so formidable to the Piedmontese aggressors as to 

~ hurry them into the unblushing acts of perfidy and barbarism by 
a which his army was crushed. It is something to have forced from 
: Cavour the infamous despatch to Cardinal Antonelli, in which he 
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announced the invasion of the Papal territories. With Lamoriciére 
at Rome, the Piedmontese had no time to lose. There is a singular 
and touching beauty about the narrative of the last few hours of the 
little army which perished at Castel Fidardo: the hasty march from 
Tolentino, the arrival at Loreto in the evening,—just after an emis- 
sary of Cialdini had visited the tow’, uistributing revelutionary flags 
and cockades,—and the encampment of the devoted host in the piazza 
and in the streets. The country towards Osimo and Jesi was lighted 
up by the fires of the Piedmontese army, already more than twenty 
thousand men, and rapidly increasing in numbers by the arrival of 
fresh divisions. A day passed in preparations, and in awaiting the 
arrival of Pimodan ; the last day to so many of that little force, passed 
under the shadow of the holiest sanctuary in Italy, with the rich and 
lovely plain—most of which belongs to the Santa Casa, and seems 
blessed with a special fertility—before them. On the right, at a few 
miles distant, is the blue Adriatic; in front, closing the view, the 
hills which must be passed ere they can reach Ancona; and before 
them, in the midst of the plain, two town-crowned hills, one of which 
bears the name of Castel Fidardo. “ In the evening,” says an eye- 
witness, “ Generals Lamoriciére and Pimodan, and almost all the 
officers and soldiers, prepared themselves to meet the dangers of the 
battle of the morrow, by approaching the holy tribunal of reconcilia- 
tion. On the Sunday morning, at four o’clock, Lamoriciére, Pimo- 
dan, all the staff, the guides, the Franco-Belges, the German regi- 
ments, and the rest, received the Divine Body of our Lord in the 
Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist. I saw most of them prostrate 
on the pavement of the basilica, which had been touched by the fore- 
heads of so many Christians. . . . The recollection of the two gene- 
rals had something so grave and so solemn about it that I could not 
master my emotion. Around them too I had seen many a face 
bathed in tears. As I went out of the church, a Swiss said to me, 
‘Here is a letter for my mother. Pray for us, Monsieur l’ Abbé; we 
are going to shed our blood for the holy Church and for the Pope.’ 
I have since learnt that he was killed; and I sent his letter, with a 
few lines added to it, to his mother. Many of my fellow-country- 
men gave me their letters. On the northern ramparts, towards the 
plain, where we could see a movement among the enemy’s troops, 
which looked like a number of swarms of ants, some of the Franco- 
Belges said to me, ‘ Monsieur l’Abbé, embrace us and bless us, for 
we shall see one another no more, except in heaven.’ They said the 
truth. 

“ Half-an-hour before my departure, the general sent for us. 
‘You are going back to Rome,’ he said; ‘teli Monseigneur de Merode 
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to send us provisions to Ancona. We hope to be there to-night. 
The enemy is very numerous, and we are few; but we hope in the 
Blessed Virgin.’ He took from the Santa Casa the flags of Lepanto.”* 

We cannot afford ourselves the time to linger over the well- 
known details of the battle that followed, and of the subsequent 
defence of Ancona by Lamoricitre. No one will ever think of mea- 
suring the merit of such devotion as his by its immediate and tangible 
success; and it is even yet far from certain that Piedmont and her 
abettors have really gained by the exhibition of bad faith and brutality 
which the courage of Lamoricitre forced from them. It is certain 
that after his surrender and his short captivity, he returned to France 
with a name far greater than before in the eyes of his countrymen 
and of his old companions-in-arms. It is certain that from that 
time, without seeking or exercising influence, he became a power, 
silent and inactive indeed, but still formidable to the enemies of the 
cause for which he had fought. It is certain that the great French 
generals resented deeply and keenly the manner in which he had 
been treated; and the French blood that was so pitilessly shed at 
Castel Fidardo may some day have to be reckoned for at the hands 
of Piedmont. Why are we to fear that the spirit of generous self- 
sacrifice, which animated so many of those who were then slain, 
should fail, when occasion calls, to send forth fresh armies of more 
fortunate soldiers for the defence of the Holy See, if she needs their 
services? The cause of the Church never dies with those who have 
fought for it; she has of old the gift of triumphing by means of the 
seeming victories of her enemies, and of seeing the places of those 
who perish in her service supplied by numbers greater than those 


- she has lost. 


If the Catholic enterprise of 1860 were ever to be renewed on a 
larger scale, the leader of the new crusaders would not be Lamori- 
citre. Within the last few weeks the Catholics of France have been 
crowding to the churches for funeral services, and their most elo- 
quent preachers and writers have been laying their tribute of homage 
and sorrow upon his bier. Death came upon him suddenly. He 
was alone at his chiteau at Prouzel, preparing to go to meet his 
wife and daughters on their return from some waters in the Pyrenees, 
He had spent Sunday, Sept. 10th, in his usual Christian way; and 
the last time he left his home was to go to the parish-church for 
Benediction. It was the Sunday within the Octave of the Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin, one of the greatest days in the year at Loreto; 
and he may well have remembered the Santa Casa, as the anniver- 
sary of Castel Fidardo was close at hand. He went home, and seems 


* Les Martyrs de Castel Fidardo, p. 41. 
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to have spent the evening in reading a volume of the history of the 
Church. The book was found half open by his bedside. A sudden 
stifling pain seized him, the symptom of a disease caught in his 
African campaigns. He called his servant and sent for the curé, 
who found him on his knees at the foot of his bed, his crucifix in 
his hand, and had just time to give him a last blessing as he expired. 

It would be difficult to add any thing to what has been already 
said on the occasion of the death of Lamoriciére by men like Mont- 
alembert and Dupanloup ; hardly less difficult to select the choicest 
passages in which their eloquence has clothed the inexpressible feel- 
ings of the hearts of thousands besides themselves in words of gold. 
We shall end our short notice of the Catholic hero with the words 
of a soldier like himself. When the funeral cortege reached Nantes, 
General Trochu, after assisting at the solemn requiem in the cathe- 
dral, presented himself to speak by the side of the bier. He claimed 
this duty as one of the few survivors of the staff of General Lamori- 
ciére in Algeria. After a vivid description of the general such as 
he had known him in Africa, he spoke touchingly of his fall from 
political power and military rank, and the cruel family affliction 
which withered his hopes as a father. At this extremity of trial 
Providence was awaiting him; he had returned to his Father’s arms, 
under the gentle influence of the piety and resignation of his wife, 
and sought in the faith of a Christian comfort and strength against 
the blows of fortune and the world. 

“When, with love and disinterested devotion to the great reli- 
gious cause, in the ruin of which he was convinced that the destruc- 
tion of the whole of society was involved, he went, notwithstanding 
the evident impotence of the effort that he meditated, to offer to the 
Sovereign Pontiff the support of his name and of his sword, he was 
suspected of ambition. It was an injury and an injustice. And when 
he was overcome in a struggle the inequality of which was enough of 
itself to make it a noble one, he was laughed at.” 

Then, after a sentence in which he spoke of the lesson of the 
inconstancy of human prosperity to be learnt from his fortunes, 
General Trochu concluded thus : 

“ But your life and your death, general, offer to us other lessons. 
Tf, in the more agitated periods of your short and illustrious career, 
it has been your lot to meet with adversaries and opponents—among 
whom you have sometimes seen myself—still the history of your 
country will render you the justice of saying that you have loved 
it well, that you have served it well, and that you have lived well. 
The last battalions that you commanded marched with weakness 
against the strong,—great and rare honour that remains for ever 
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attached to your name in the eyes of all good men, of whatever 
belief and whatever country! Your troubled career will remain as 
a sad and touching drama, at the sight of which all the resent- 
ments that you may have awakened will quench themselves at once. 
God has taken you to Himself, because you have believed and have 
suffered. At the sight of your bier I feel myself overpowered by recol- 
lections which go back to the time of my first days in the army and 
of my youth, which has now passed away. But if at these thoughts 
my heart swells with sorrow, my soul is calmed at once when I 
think of the new lot on which you have now entered. So, in the 
double character which I bear, I now bid you farewell; and I pro- 
mise to you the faithful remembrance of soldiers and of Bretons !” 


Patience. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 
Aut through this earth we live in | The darkest hour will brighten 


A silent angel goes, 

Sent by the God of mercy 
To soften earthly woes. 

Sweet peace and gracious pity 
In his meek eyes abide ; 

That angel’s name is Patience,— 
Oh, take him for your guide. 


His gentle hand will lead thee 
Through paths of grief and 
gloom; 

His cheering voice will whisper 
Of brighter days to come; 
For when thy heart is sinking, 

His courage faileth not ; 
He helps thy cross to carry, 
And soothes the saddest lot. 


He turns to chastened sadness, 
The anguished spirit’s cry; 

The restless heart he calmeth 
To meek tranquillity ; 


At his benign command, 
And every wound he healeth 
With slow but certain hand. 


He dries, without reproving, 
The tears upon thy cheek ; 
He doth not chide thy longings, 
But makes them calm and 

meek ; 
And if, when storms are raging, 
Thou askest, murmuring,— 
Why?” 
He answers not, but pointeth 
With quiet smile on high. 


He hath not ready answer 
For every question here ; 
“ Endure,” so runs his motto,— 
“The time for rest is near.” 
So, with few words, beside thee 
Fareth thine angel-friend : 
Thinking not of the journey, 
But of its glorious end. 
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From Henry VIII. we pass on to Edward VI.; and at this point we 
are compelled to interrupt our narrative for a few seconds, in order 
to comment upon the change of plan which here exhibits itself in 
the formation of the Calendar. The editors of the volumes which 
we have noticed hitherto—Messrs. Brown, Bergenroth, and Brewer— 
have aimed at giving a full and detailed conspectus of the contents of 
each document—so full and so detailed as (in most instances) to 
obviate the necessity of a reference to the original. In so doing they 
carry out the recommendations of the Master of the Rolls, of the 
practical wisdom of which it is impossible to speak too highly. But 
Mr. Lemon, the author of the volumes on which we are now com- 
pelled to pass an opinion, advocates a different theory, and has 
adopted a different practice. His abstracts are so short that they 
are vague and indistinct; they only serve to whet curiosity, they do 
not gratify it. They show that certain letters from certain persons, 
bearing certain dates, exist at the Record Office; but they do not 
give a fair and comprehensive idea of the contents of these letters. 
Much curious information is frequently suppressed, for the editor has 
taken upon himself to give a notice only of such portions of the 
document as, in his opinion, are worth notice; and since no one can 
decide what may be of importance to every inquirer, this selection of 
one passage and rejection of another must necessarily be incomplete 
and consequently unsatisfactory. A few illustrations will serve to 
explain our meaning, and show that we do not object without reason 
to the plan here, for the first time, adopted and defended. For- 
tunately we can do this without asking our readers to accept our 
own conceptions as to the manner in which abstracts of early docu- 
ments ought to be made; for we can appeal to an independent 
authority. 

Mr. Bruce, the accomplished writer to whom the Master of the 
Rolls has assigned the formation of the Calendar of state-papers 
of the reign of Charles I., has had occasion, when editing the cor- 
respondence of Archbishop Parker, to give a description of certain 
documents contained in the domestic papers of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, which are necessarily included in Mr. Lemon’s volume now 
before us. Consequently we possess two distinct descriptions of the 
same series of papers, and we have only to compare the one with the 
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other in order to test their relative value. This we shall now pro- 
ceed to do in about half-a-dozen instances, which we believe will be 
enough to show how infinitely superior the one is to the other in com- 
pleteness, accuracy, and precision—in one word, in all the requisites 


of a properly-executed Calendar. 


1. Parker to Ceciz, 3d June 1564. 


Mr. Lemon’s Abstract. 
Particulars of a conversation 
which he has had with M. de 
Genour, the French ambassador, 
on the subject of religion and 
state of the Church of England. 


Mr. Bruce’s Abstract. 

The archbishop reports his re- 
ception of the French ambassador. 
M. de Genour of a good gentle 
nature. His attendants very inqui- 
sitive. He arrived on Friday at 
two o’clock. Conferred with the 
archbishop, the Bishop of Cout- 
ances acting as interpreter. The 
subjects of their discourse. Ser- 
vices of the Reformed Church of 
England. Application of the re- 
venues of the suppressed abbeys. 
Drs. Thirleby and Boxall. Be- 


haviour of the ambassador's at- 


tendants. Parker appointed some 
persons to inquire as to the state 
of France, and left his armoury 
open to observation. He gave 
them a fish-supper on Friday 
night, and explained to them the 
state of our clergy. Bishop of 
Coutances intends to present to 
the Queen a French translation 
of the Epistle to Osorius. What 
is the archbishop to do with 
Thirleby and Boxall on his ap- 
proaching removal to Lambeth? 


2. Parker to Ceci, 5th June 1566. 


The Earl of Sussex has recom- 


mended his chaplain, Mr. Rushe, 
for a prebend in Canterbury; 
thinks he will honestly deserve 
that appointment. 


The Earl of Sussex, on the 
request of Cecil, wishes Parker's 
recommendation of Mr. Rush to 
a prebend in Canterbury. He is 
studious and ready of utterance. 
Sends a letter from Haddon, from 
which Cecil may see the activity 
of the Nonconformists. It jus- 
tifies the answer given to them. 
Fears what will ensue, if greater 
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Mr, Lemon’s Abstract. 


Mr. Bruce’s Abstract. 
severity be not used, and persons 
of reputation do not express 
greater discontent. The Bishop 
of London feels by experience 
the marks and bounds of these 
good sprites, which but for him 
might have been suppressed five 
or six years ago. The Queen had 
thought that the answering would 
only breed contention. 


3. Parker To Ceciz, 21st Dec. 1566. 


Requests the loan of the Book 
of Articles. The Queen is dis- 
pleased with the bishops, and 
laments much the neglect of 
prayer and fasting in her court. 


Asks the loan of the Book of 
Articles presented to Elizabeth by 
the Marian exiles on their return 
to England.’ The Queen has been 
informed that some of the bishops 
put the bill of religion into the 
parliament without her know- 
ledge. She does not dislike the 
doctrine of the book, but the 
manner of putting forth. 


4. Parker To 12th Aug. 1567. 


The produce of the broken plate 
and bullion found in the cathedral 
at Canterbury has been applied to 
Church uses only. Not a tenth of 
the plate and ornaments was left 
which was there at the time of Dr. 
Wotton’s coming. 


The Dean of Canterbury ac- 
cused of having sold and divided 
10007. of plate and vestry orna- 
ments. He sold the broken plate 
with consent of the Chapter for 
2437. 11s. 6d., and applied the 
amount for the use of the Church. 
Dean Wotton had his dividend of 
plate and copes as large as any. 
Ask Mr. Thomas Wotton. All 
Souls’ College plate and books, 
what has become of them. They 
love not the Queen who beat into 
her head untrue tales. 


5. Parker to Queen Evizanetu, 27th Dec. 1570. 


Urgently denies having shown 
wilfulness or ingratitude. States 
particulars of his obtaining the 
farm and house at Charing. The 
county of Kent is quiet and in a 
state of obedience to the laws. 


VOL, IIT. 


Solicits pardon for his bold- 
ness. Insufficiency of speech and 
weakness of mind have stayed him 
from saying much in person. Has 
been informed that it has been 
taken unkindly that his counsel 
alleged his titles to the wood of 
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Longbeach. Meant to restore it 
to the disposition of the crown. 
When he first came into Kent, 
he prayed Sir Richd. Sackville 
to be a means to procure him a 
lease of Charing, the house of his 
predecessors. He procured a lease 
for himself, and intended to set 
up iron-mills. To prevent him, 
Parker was advised to show his 
interest, not to gainsay the plea- 
sure of the crown. Parker is 
ready to tarry or forego his voca- 
tion at the Queen’s pleasure. His 
office much objected to, and de- 
sired to be brought low or abo- 
lished. Wonderful impoverish- 
ment of the clergy. Its effect 
on religion, as evidenced in the 
University of Cambridge. 

We have no room to enlarge upon the errors and defects of Mr. 
Lemon’s abstracts; nor indeed is it necessary that we should do so, 
as they are self-evident. We cannot but remark, however, that a 
Calendar constructed upon such principles as those here adopted is 
of necessity so unsatisfactory and untrustworthy as to be nearly 
worthless. Nor in other respects is the publication such as we could 
have wished. The preface to the first volume fills eight pages, and 
to the second there is none whatever. No pains have been taken to 
ascertain in what works the papers have been printed, although many 
- of them appear at full length in the volumes of Strype, Burnet, 
Tytler, Tierney, and others. We are not informed as to the length 
of the papers—an important question, when we have not the oppor- 
tunity of examining the original; nor have we the means of ascer- 
taining from this Calendar whether the document which is being 
described is a draft, a transcript, or the fair copy actually despatched 
by the writer to the person addressed. But we refrain from enlarging 
upon defects, and pass onwards to discuss the subject-matter con- 
tained in these two important volumes. 

The documents themselves are of the highest value. They trace 
the steps by which Elizabeth advanced to the high position which 
she had confessedly attained in the politics of Europe at the time of 
her death. They exhibit the internal administration of the kingdom 
as regards its army and navy, its trade and commerce, its jurispru- 
dence and its religion. In reference to the latter subject the materials 
are wonderfully curious and abundant, evincing the abject position 
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which the bishops and clergy were contented to occupy, and how 
complete was the Erastianism which was then dominant at the 
English court. Another interesting fact also exhibits itself through- 
out the whole of this period. ‘ Intercommunion with foreign Pro- 
testant Churches was desired and cultivated by the highest and best 
of the divines of the Church of England.” The Elizabethan clergy, 
as a body, held that no particular form of Church government had 
been prescribed by Scripture, and therefore that the Presbyterian 
was as allowable as the Episcopal. In perfect accordance with this 
liberality towards Geneva was the hatred towards Rome; and these 
volumes abound with the most valuable materials for a history of the 
persecutions which Catholicism underwent during the half century 
that Elizabeth sat upon the throne of England. 

Mr. Lemon confines himself to the domestic series of papers, ex- 
tending, as we have seen, from the accession of Edward VI. to the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. The foreign series of the reigns of Ed- 
ward and Mary have been published by the late Mr. Turnbull, who 
(as Mr. Froude remarks), “ before the unwisdom of the Evangelical 
Alliance deprived the country of his services, was also employed in 
the Record Office on the Calendar of the Elizabethan state-papers.” 

A careful study of Mr. Turnbull’s volumes shows us how great 
is the loss which historical literature has sustained by the prema- 
ture death of their accomplished author. Had he been permitted to 
continue his useful labours, in the course of a few years he would 
have given to the public a series of Calendars which, while they 
would have advanced his own reputation, would have greatly for- 
warded the interests of historical truth. What Mr. Turnbull did, he 
has done well. He possessed in an eminent degree the rare art 
of catching the drift and bearing of a long state-paper amid the 
pompous verbosity in which it is frequently involved, and he could 
place its import clearly and concisely before the reader. His trans- 
lations and abstracts possess all the ease, the terseness, and the spirit 
of an original composition. We acknowledge his ment, and we regret 
his loss. The Master of the Rolls, however, has not permitted this 
great undertaking to be interrupted even though the Evangelical 
Alliance has frowned upon it; nor can that body deprive Mr. Turn- 
bull’s memory of the reputation which he has gained by his Calendars 
of the foreign papers of King Edward and Queen Mary. 

The documents illustrative of the former reign are neither so 
numerous nor so important as we might have anticipated. Mr. 
Turnbull reminds us, however, that the chief interest of Edward’s 
government is domestic, not foreign. Its energies were directed 
towards objects exclusively national, and the transactions which oc- 
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curred abroad had now only a secondary importance. It was dif- 
ferent from what it had been under Henry VIII. That monarch 
was speedily followed to the grave by Francis L., and there was no 
longer the dread of a coalition between France and Spain. The 
rupture with Rome was now complete. Yet though the English 
government held aloof from France, Flanders, Germany, and Spain, 
they found it expedient to obtain accurate information from these 
quarters. Ambassadors were accordingly despatched to these several 
kingdoms, and the correspondence which passed between the English 
envoys and the court at London forms the basis of Mr. Turnbull’s 
volume. 

In his Preface the editor gives a rapid summary of the nine 
hundred documents which are therein analysed. The most promi- 
nent position must be assigned to France, the letters from which 
country are numerous and interesting. Henry the Second, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de’ Medicis, the Constable Montmorenci, Mary 
of Guise, and her daughter Mary of Scotland, appear frequently 
upon the scene. From France we naturally pass to Scotland, where 
we cannot find time to linger; nor may we venture to say much 
about Ireland. 

The correspondence of Queen Mary,* edited also by Mr. Turn- 
bull, has its own special interest. We must admit, however, that in 
one sense it has disappointed our expectations. It would appear 
that the documents which have reference to Cardinal Pole’s mission 
into England, and the transactions therewith connected, were never 
deposited in the State-Paper Office; or if there deposited, that they 
were subsequently removed. At all events, they are no longer to 
be found in that repository; and consequently they do not appear 
either in Mr. Turnbull’s Calendar or in that edited by Mr. Lemon. 
The absence of such an important series of papers of course occasions 
a blank in the materials for the history of this reign; but this is not 
the fault of Mr. Turnbull, who of course could deal only with such 
documents as were forthcoming. But the fact supplies an additional 
argument, if such were necessary, for the prosecution of searches at 
Rome, where, in all probability, the missing despatches are deposited. 

With this one noteworthy exception, we have to repeat our gra- 
tification with regard to the interest of the state-papers of Mary’s 
reign. They are about eight hundred and sixty in number, and are 
full, explicit, and important in all that relates to the civil and political 
events of the period. They terminate with a series of papers of the 


* Calendar of State-Papers, Foreign Series, of the reign of Mary, 1553- 
1558, Edited by William B. Turnbull. 1861. 
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highest value, written by Lord Wentworth from Calais, in which the 
siege and surrender of that important fortress and its dependencies 
is described from day to day. 

We next pass with a melancholy interest to the Irish Calendar, 
edited by Mr. Hamilton.* The volume extends from 1509 to 1573, 
and consists of abstracts of original despatches from the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, the Council, the Vice-Treasurer and Treasurer of War, the 
clergy, and the military commanders of Ireland, to the English 
authorities. They tell the same old sad story: on the one side, 
oppression, violence, and treachery; on the other, insubordination, 
rebellion, and suffering. The English government was a failure from 
the beginning. There appears to have been no progress whatever 
made during the seventy years of military despotism chronicled in 
this volume: yet even from this point of view the present Calendar 
is of the highest interest; for not only does it preserve the memory 
of past errors, but it conveys lessons which, if interpreted aright, 
may be of no mean value for the future. The condition of the 
country was pitiable in the extreme. Thus, in 1558, the English 
primate of Armagh reports that “a man may ride south, west, or 
north, twenty or forty miles, and see neither house, corn, nor cattle ; 
and many hundred of men, women, and children are dead of famine.” 
We will close our notice of the volume with a few extracts, which 
will fully describe the nature of the information it contains. 

“ Lancaster to Cecil, 16th Aug. 1566.—O’Neil would not come 
to the Lord-Deputy at Dundalk. O'Neil has entered the English 
pale with fire and sword. He besieged Dundalk July 29. Repulsed 
by John Fitzwilliams. Proclaimed a traitor August 3. He has 
broken down the metropolitan church of Armagh, and razed many 
castles in Ulster and Lecall. He has entered Fermanagh and ex- 
pelled Maguire. Earl of Clanrycard and Sir W. Burke made 
friends. Mineral affairs.” 

“ Lord-Justice Fitzwilliam to Cecil, 25th Nov. 1571.—Rory Oge 
more peaceable. The Lord President of Connaught has been five 
days in the country of the lower Burkes, burning and spoiling 5007. 
worth of corn alone. The Earl of Clanrycard has the guarding of 
the castle of Shrewgher. M‘Dermodd’s country ravaged. Turlogh 
Lynagh’s weakness. 50,000 cattle under the Baron of Dungannon, 
Sir Brian M‘Phelim,” &c. 

“ May 1572. Note of such journeys as hath been made by the 
garrisons under the Serjeant-major—Burning of sixteen towns in 


* Calendars of State-Papers relating to Ireland, 1509-1573, Edited by 
Hans Claude Hamilton, Esq., F.S.A, 1860, 
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Cophee and Shilelagh. Divers killed in Jurall. Two of Feagh 
M‘Hugh’s foster-brothers and two sisters slain in Glanlackin, on 
the further side of the river Avanagh. Has taken Simon M‘David’s 
sister,—whom, if she do not stand me in stead, I mean to execute. 
Killing of the Bullies in the Glinn.” 

“ The Bishop of Meath to the Chief Baron, 2d Aug. 1572.— 
T. Lynagh is ready to invade us this night. Begs Mr. Chief Baron 
to send him as many [soldiers] as he can out of Trim and elsewhere, 
to Moynalty, at least before day.” 

The Colonial series* of State-Papers, from 1515 to 1616, depo- 
sited in the Record Office, the British Museum, and the India House, 
has been carefully and skilfully edited by Mr. Sainsbury. This im- 
portant volume relates chiefly to the history of the early voyages for 
the discovery of a north-east or north-west passage; the establish- 
ment of the East-India Company ; the various successes of the 
early voyages to the East Indies; the commercial intercourse be- 
tween this country and Persia; the first faint attempts at establish- 
ing a direct trade with China; and the opening of a communication 
with Japan, through a series of adventures as romantic as the history 
of Robinson Crusoe. Another volume,t edited by the same gentle- 
man, commences the series of Colonial Papers at 1574, and carries 
it onwards to 1660. The period of time embraced in this volume 
—from Elizabeth to Charles the Second—will at once suggest that 
it must contain many papers of deep and general interest; and in- 
deed it may be said that upon nearly every subject of importance in 
our colonial history, during that period, the student will find some- 
thing to gratify his curiosity or reward his research in this great 
mine of historical treasure. We must not attempt to specify in 
detail the particulars with which Mr. Sainsbury has made us ac- 
quainted; but we must, in justice to him, conclude with the remark, 
that he has done his work with care and judgment. 

The Scottish State-Papers,t the Calendar of which is edited by 
Mr. Thorpe, extend over a period of ninety-five years,—from the 
beginning of the reign of Henry the Eighth to the death of Queen 

* Calendar of State-Papers, Colonial Series—East Indies, China, and 
Japan, 1513-1616 : preserved in H.M, Public Record Office and elsewhere. 


Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq. 

t Calendar of State-Papers, Colonial Series, 1574-1660. Edited: by W. 
Noel Sainsbury, Esq. 1860. 

}¢ Calendar of State-Papers relating to Scotland preserved in the State- 
Paper Department of H.M. Public Record Office. Vol. I. 1509-1589 ; Vol. IL. 
1589-1603. With the State-Papers of Mary Queen of Scots during her de- 
tention in England, 1568-1587, Edited by Markham John Thorpe, Esq. 
1858. 
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Elizabeth. The close and continued intercourse which prevailed 
between England and Scotland during the whole of this epoch ren- 
ders the study of these volumes imperatively necessary in any 
historical inquiry. It is remarkable for its extent as well as its 
integrity. For picturesqueness of detail and general interest it is 
scarcely too much to say that it is without a parallel. It describes 
all those great scenes in the fearful drama which commenced with 
the battle of Flodden, and ended with the so-called conspiracy of 
Gowry. Conspicuous among these papers are the materials for the 
history of Mary of Scotland, which may be illustrated most profusely 
from these records,—her marriage with Darnley, the murder of 
Riccio and Darnley, the hasty union with Bothwell, the flight of the 
murderer, the queen’s imprisonment at Lochleven, and her subse- 
quent escape. Then, after the battle of Langside, comes the long 
narrative of her imprisonment in England, and her death at Fo- 
theringhay. 

We do not presume to say one word upon the inferences which 
arise from the consideration of the conduct of the rival queens of 
England and Scotland, as exhibited in these papers. We have only 
to observe that the abstracts are too brief to do justice to the ex- 
ceeding interest and value of the documents which they profess to 
describe. Constituted as it is, this Calendar still entails upon the 
inquirer the necessity of inspecting the originals ; consequently it 
fails in one of the most important points which a Calendar ought to 
have. It shows, however, the great importance of the collection, 
and enables us to test how far modern writers avail themselves of 
the treasures deposited in the General Record Office in Chancery 
Lane. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the Foreign 
Papers of Queen Elizabeth,* of which two volumes have already 
appeared under the care of Mr. Stevenson. We may form some 
idea of the bulk of the entire collection, when we remark that the 
first volume, containing 1416 documents, does not embrace the 
letters of one entire year; and that the second extends only from 
Ast October 1559 to the end of the subsequent April. The papers 
here analysed are especially interesting, as showing the principles 
upon which Elizabeth conducted her intercourse with the continental 
powers—especially France and Spain—through the unsettled period 
which elapsed between the commencement of her reign and the 


* Calendar of State-Papers, Foreign Series, of the reign of Elizabeth, 
1558, 1559, preserved in the State-Paper Department of H.M, Public Record 
Office. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. 1863, Vol, II. 1559- 
1560, 1865. 
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death of her formidable rival, Henry II. of France. The accession 
of the weakly Francis II. for a time threw the power into the hands 
of the family of Guise, and Elizabeth has still cause to tremble for 
her safety: but again her good fortune prevailed; and the death 
of Francis and the infancy of Charles IX. enabled her to fix herself 
securely on her throne. We see in these volumes how, in the 
first place, she contrived to conceal the weakness of her own position, 
and then fomented all the elements of discord within the limits of 
the kingdoms the active intervention of which she dreaded. She 
supported the Scottish reformers with her advice, her soldiers, and 
her money; she encouraged the Huguenots in France, and she 
fanned the flame of religious dissension in the Low Countries, for 
the purpose of crippling the power of Spain. Her doings in all 
these several particulars are fully and distinctly brought out in these 
volumes, and they exhibit the unscrupulous diplomacy with which 
she alternately beguiled and bullied her neighbours. Of the sove- 
reign herself, as a woman, we see but little; and whenever we catch 
a glimpse of her, she is generally flirting with my Lord Robert, or 
in a flutter of feminine anxiety about the arrival of the King of 
Sweden, or the neglect of the Archduke of Austria. 

To these volumes Mr. Stevenson has prefixed introductions of 
some considerable length. In the former he traces the history of 
Elizabeth prior to her accession to the throne; and in the second 
he gives a narrative of the events which occurred during the period 
which we have specified. 

When we state that the Calendar of the Domestic Correspond- 
ence of James I.* fills four volumes, our readers will easily perceive 
* that we cannot undertake to furnish any detailed abstract of such a 
bulky collection of materials. The interest of the state-papers does 
not fail. We are for the most part familiar with the importance of 
the documents connected with the Gunpowder Plot, which have 
been brought to light through the industry of Mr. Jardine, the Rev. 
Mr. Tierney, and Dr. Lingard; nor are we ignorant of the amount 
of valuable material connected with Bacon, Raleigh, and Bucking- 
ham which is here deposited. But Mrs. Green has shown us how 
ample is the information on many other points which are of the 
highest interest. The papers illustrative of the life and death of 
Prince Henry, of Anne of Denmark, and of “baby Charles,” would 
alone fill a volume. Looking deeper, we perceive the origin of the 
discontent which broke out into rebellion in the reign of Charles ; 

* Calendar of State-Papers, Domestic Series, of the reign of James I, 
1603-1625, preserved in the State- Paper Department of H.M. Public Record 
Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green, 4 vols, 1857-1859. 
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we can trace the gradual expansion of Puritanism, and the growth 
of those various forms of Dissent which, as a necessary consequence, 
branched off from the Anglican Establishment. We have here also 
a fund of unwrought material explanatory of the position occupied 
by the unfortunate English Catholics (recusants, as they were termed) 
during the same period. The value of the entire series, however, 
is considerably diminished by two circumstances. We have to la- 
ment the absence of the corresponding foreign series of state-papers, 
still lying comparatively unknown in the Record Office; and in the 
second place, we are unable to test these papers by the information 
which would doubtless be procured from the letters despatched from 
England by the agents of foreign powers. Of this the published 
letters of De la Boderie,* the French ambassador in London from 
1606 to 1611, are a convincing illustration. During these five years 
the French and the English documents mutually illustrate each other; 
the one supplies the defects of the other, clears up its obscurities, 
and corrects its errors. When Boderie’s letters end, we feel that 
we have lost a most important element of judging aright of men and 
measures; and we trust the Master of the Rolls will supply for us 
this deficiency by giving us an abstract of the papers of Boderie’s 
successor, which in all probability exist in the French archives. 

Mrs. Green eschews the labour and the responsibility of writing 
prefaces, contenting herself with giving a short “advertisement” of 
a few lines. Her abstracts are too brief and vague to satisfy the 
conscientious inquirer; they seldom do more than guide him to the 
document, entailing upon him at the same time the necessity of 
referring to it for further information. But, on the other hand, we 
have to compliment the fair historian on her industry; for her work 
advances with a rapidity which puts to shame the tardy progress 
of more than one of her co-editors at the Rolls House in Chancery 
Lane. 

The papers of Charles I. have been assigned to Mr. Bruce, and 
have found in him a zealous and careful editor. The first volume of 
this series appeared in 1858, and the eighth appeared a few weeks 
ago. The last volume’ carries us down to the year 1635. These 
papers are of very varying interest; but upon the whole they consti- 
tute by far the most trustworthy source for the true history of this 
eventful reign. They show how early and how completely Charles 
had submitted to the ascendency of Buckingham, and how blindly 
he threw himself into the attempt to make loans to supply the place 

* Ambassades de M. de la Boderie en Angleterre, sous le réegne d’ Henri 
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of subsidies, The fatal quarrel between the king and the parlia- 
ment here comes out in a clear light. The papers respecting the 
condition of the English Church are exceedingly numerous and of 
varied interest, showing on the one side how thoroughly puritanical 
it was then, as it had been from the beginning; and on the other, 
the efforts made to reconstruct it upon a somewhat more creditable 
basis, by Andrewes and Overall at Cambridge, and by Laud at Ox- 
ford. The same ideas run, side by side, throughout the whole series. 
In the last volume we have within a few pages of each other, first, a 
report of the progress of the attempt, undertaken with the sanction 
and support of a large and influential party of the English episcopate, 
to unite the Established Church of this kingdom with the Presby- 
terians of Holland and Germany; and then come divers lists of 
presentments at ecclesiastical visitations held for the purpose of en- 
forcing Laud’s ideas of episcopal authority. From one of the latter 
we extract the following passages : 

“ Presentations were made at Elsborough ; of Thomas Stanbridge, 
for refusing to pay his levy to the Church, which is 2s. 6d. Lower 
Winchendon ; of Henry Wells, for suffering his hogs to come into 
the churchyard, and, being admonished by the churchwarden to look 
and keep them out, he called him troublesome fellow, and troubled 
him in mocking and mowing at him as he went in the streets. 
Marsworth ; that they have no prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and that the commination against impenitent sinners hath not of late 
time been read in our church. ast Claydon; upon a fame and re- 
port that Michael Lee, gentleman, lendeth forth much money upon 
usury. Boarstall ; that Agnes Alden, the wife of Thomas Alden, 
“ eame to be churched without a veil. Cuddington; that Thomas 
Curtie doth usually sleep at prayers. Chesham; Mr. Langley, the 
vicar, having given notice of the Communion, and all being thereto 
prepared, he refused to administer the same, so that the parishioners 
went away without prayers or receiving the Holy Communion; and 
for refusing to baptise a child. Dinton ; John Verey, for not coming 
to church these eight weeks, and suspected to be a Romanist.” These 
details are equally interesting to Catholic, Anglican, and Dissenter, 
and they place before us in a clear and striking light the state of 
parties as they were upon the eve of the great struggle between the 
king and his parliament. 

Our last criticism applies to the Domestic Papers of Charles II.,* 
edited by Mrs. Green. We regret that we cannot speak in terms of 


* Calendars of State-Papers, Domestic Series, of the reign of Charles IT, 
1660-1667. Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. 6 vols, 1860-1864, 
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admiration respecting the documents which are here analysed. A 
very large proportion of them consists of worthless petitions addressed 
to the king; the news-letters next occupy a considerable space with- 
out possessing a corresponding value; while a third division, the 
navy-papers, are so numerous and so uninteresting as to detract 
very seriously from the value of the entire series. These last, in 
our opinion, should not have been incorporated among the general 
collections of state-papers, with which they had originally no con- 
nection; most certainly, whether so incorporated or not, they should 
have had no place in a Calendar like the present. They demand 
labour and space which might well have been saved, and we should 
be glad to see them discontinued. At all events, if their existence 
must be noticed, some system might possibly be adopted by which 
the large space they now occupy would be economised. They might 
possibly be reduced to a tabular form, or their contents might be 
given in a smaller type. But our opinion is that their publication is 
unnecessary, and might be discontinued. 

Here, then, we close our notice of the Calendars of State-Papers. 
They form a noble series of volumes, creditable alike to the Master 
of the Rolls, by whom they were originated, and the Government, 
which has so liberally provided funds for their publication. No other 
European State can exhibit a collection so extensive, so varied, and 
so important. The original papers which are here analysed are of 
the highest interest and value; and the editors, upon the whole, have 
done their work to the satisfaction of the public. We cordially thank 
Sir John Romilly for having contributed so largely to the historical 
literature of our country, and we wish him all success in the pro- 
secution of his most important undertaking. Much yet remains to be 
done; but we are well satisfied in leaving it with one who has already 
shown himself so competent to deal with the subject in its varied 
bearings. We shall watch the gradual advancement of this grand 
design towards its completion; and we doubt not we shall have fre- 
quent occasion to thank the Master of the Rolls for giving us the 
means of gradually understanding what hitherto has been so entirely 
misunderstood—the history of England. 
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Che Faculty of Paris in the time of Moliere. 


In a former number we gave a slight sketch of the laws and etiquettes 
of the old French Medical Faculty. The state of things there de- 
scribed was already on the wane when Moliére dealt it a blow, from 
the effects of which it never recovered. But there is one charac- 
teristic of the position of the medical body which is inherent in its 
very nature, and is likely to be as enduring as the world itself, 
allowing for the modifications of varying times and changing man- 
ners. So long as our poor humanity shall be subject to disease and 
death, so long will medicine and its scientific administration be 
esteemed a necessity. Some, indeed, judge both to be well-nigh 
unmitigated evils; but at any rate, if evils, they are necessary evils ; 
and even the greatest railers at the doctor and his drugs are pretty 
sure to send for him in the hour of danger, lean on him for hope, 
and swallow his potions. The medical man thus obtains an excep- 
tional position. He is introduced into the sanctuary of the family, 
sees us in our unguarded moments, receives our confidence, and often 
wins our friendship. He never comes as a judge or a censor. We 
feel at our ease with him. Our esteem for him is personal, and 
independent of all considerations of rank or fortune. He is a stranger 
to all the conflicting interests which divide parties from each other, 


“and can visit persons of all shades of opinion and of views the most 


opposite, whether of religion or politics, without causing the shadow 
of an offence. From all this it results that the doctor is often 
admitted to the closest intimacy by men occupying the highest posi- 
tions. Hence the footing of quasi-equality accorded often to the 
obscure son of Atsculapius, raised by his profession to a post of 
dignity and benevolent authority, which, while it obtains for him 
consideration and respect, clashes in nothing with the social import- 
ance of the patient. It was so, in a certain degree, in the seven- 
teenth century, when classes were divided much more widely than at 
present, and reverence for birth and rank much stronger; and we 
have numerous instances of the friendship subsisting between doctors 
and the highest in the land. 

It is true that the medical faculty did actually number amongst 
its members men who had undoubted claims to nobility; and we 
find from Larroque’s Traité de la Noblesse that doctors, as distin- 
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guished from apothecaries and surgeons, were held not to derogate 
from their rank by the practice of medicine. But further, the medi- 
cal profession was held to confer a species of nobility; for of nobility 
there were reckorted to be three sorts—nobility of race, nobility of 
royal concession, and personal nobility, such as in peculiar cases we 
find conferred on the whole bourgeoisie of certain towns. This distinc- 
tion offended no one, as it expired with its recipient, on whom while 
living it conferred many practical advantages, such as exemption from 
taxation. In Paris this circumstance was of small moment, because, 
as members of the University, the doctors enjoyed all manner of 
immunities. But in the provinces it was different. In the south 
of France, in particular, these privileges were energetically claimed 
on the ground of the honour of the profession, and they were tra- 
ditionally referred to Roman times. Montpellier was full of these 
reminiscences of the past, and in Dauphiné the nobility of the doc- 
tors was even transmitted from father to son. At Lyons it was 
remembered that Antonius Musa had cured the Emperor Augustus, 
and had received a gold ring for himself and his successors in the 
art. ‘“Accipe annulum aureum, in signum nobilitatis ab Augusto et 
Senatu Romano medicis concesse,” were the words used in the ag- 
gregation of a doctor by the College of that city. 

The misfortune was that there must of necessity be some contrast 
between this theoretical nobility and the practical life of the physi- 
cian. He must, if he would gain his living, go from house to house 
indiscriminately, and receive his pay from all classes, like the butcher 
or the baker. The doctors endeavoured to smooth over this ano- 
maly by affecting considerable state. They might be seen threading 
the streets of Paris mounted on mules, in large wigs and with ample 
beards. The mule gave an almost episcopal air. “The beard is 
more than half the doctor,” says Toinette, in the Malade Imaginaire. 
When the fashionable Guénaut took to a horse, it raised quite a 
scandal, which Boileau has commemorated : 


“ Guénaut, sur son cheval, en passant m’éclabousse.” 


Many, not satisfied with this degree of state, paid their visits in the 
long magisterial robe, with scarlet hose and band, the famous 
rabat, to which Pascal wittily alludes when he says, “ Who could 
place any confidence in a doctor without a rabat?” Not only were 
the doctors careful to uphold their dignity by these forms, but the 
Paris Faculty was extremely jealous in maintaining its exclusive 
position. Its members not merely refused, as was natural, to meet 
in consultation any of the host of quacks with which the capital 
swarmed, and who found frequent access to the houses of the great 
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lords and ladies, often as sceptical in regard to orthodox practi- 
tioners as they were credulous in the extreme of the pretensions of 
these heretical interlopers, but they likewise stood aloof from men as 
respectable as themselves,—the honourable doctors of Montpellier, of 
whom perhaps a few words anon. In the mean time we will take a 
hasty glance at the members of the Paris Faculty apart from their 
official life; for they were men after all, and did not always figure in 
wig and gown. They must have had their private as well as public 
existence; but it is a more difficult task to obtain a sight of them 
en déshabille. 

In history, of course, it were vain to seek any thing beyond the 
record of public events; and even the contemporary memoirs of the 
age of the Grand Monarque tell us more about the court and its 
festivities, the réunions of the wits of the day, and the current gossip 
and scandal of the hour, than about the ordinary domestic life of any 
class, particularly of such as ranged below the aristocratic level. We 
are too apt to believe, from the revelations that are made in the light 
literature of the time, that the brilliant surface of the Augustan age 
of France concealed a general mass of corruption in the higher 
classes, and of misery in the lower. But this would be a false con- 
clusion. The bourgeoisie, as a body, were complete strangers to the 
ferment of ambition and intrigue so rife in the upper strata of 
society. They had their own interests, their own pursuits, and were 
in the main an industrious and worthy class, sufficiently independent 
to be able often to regard those above them with a secret, and not 
always undeserved, contempt. To confine ourselves, however, to the 
doctors. Two courses were open to them. They might shut them- 


. selves up within the round of their own immediate occupations and 


studies, and limit themselves to the social circle of their colleagues 
and compeers. The Faculty, as we have seen, was a little commu- 
nity in itself, with its own traditions, laws, distinctions, glories. 
Here, satisfied with their moderate gains, the doctors might preserve 
their independence and live in all security and honour; or, on the 
other hand, they might try their fortune in the world and seek the 
favour of the great. The enterprise involved a certain loss of liberty 
and a corresponding detriment to that nice delicacy of feeling which 
is the guardian of severe probity. There were doctors of both kinds; 
those of the first class were by far the most numerous. The others 
were the richest; but the esteem in which they were held by their 
brethren was in the inverse ratio to the wealth acquired by this 
compromise of dignified independence. 

The illustrious dean, Guy Patin, who enjoyed an immense repu- 
tation in his day, furnishes an example of the life of voluntary isola- 
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tion and of practical activity systematically confined to professional 
or scientific subjects. He is now remembered chiefly for that on which 
he probably least valued himself,—his epistolary correspondence, 
never designed for publication, but which is extremely interesting, 
not only as a record of events great and small, the memory of which 
has long passed away, but for the freshness both of ideas and style 
for which it is remarkable. These letters exhibit Guy Patin as an 
apparent compendium of contradictions,—a believer in medicine, a 
sceptic in almost all else; obstinately tenacious of the privileges of 
the Faculty, but full of liberal, and even republican aspirations; con- 
fident in the steady advance of science, but always railing at modern 
times and extolling the past. Yet there is a clue to many of these 
seeming contradictions: Guy Patin was a Dean. Before he was 
Dean, you felt that he would be Dean; later, he has been Dean, 
He has studied minutely all the details of the organised institution 
to which he is indebted for all that he is,—he has made its spirit 
and doctrine his own; for the Faculty has a doctrine. The experi- 
mental method is newer in medicine than in the other sciences. In 
the seventeenth century we find in its place simple observation guided 
by theory; which theory was no other than that of the father of 
medicine, Hippocrates—viz. that Nature tends to a cure, and that dis- 
ease is but an outward manifestation of a salutary effort of the vital 
organisation to counteract the destructive causes at work. The phy- 
sician’s part was to aid this process rather than to interfere with it. 
This view, we may observe, is finding favour anew in certain quarters 
in our own day; and we may perhaps be allowed humbly to express 
an instinctive leaning towards any theory of which the practical 
result might be a system of comparative non-intervention. But this 
by the way. Certainly Hippocrates’s fundamental principle did not 
deter medical practitioners of the olden time from much painful inter- 
ference with the workings of nature under the plea of assistance; a 
course to which their elaborate doctrine concerning the humours of 
the body—which, however, they did not derive from Hippocrates, but 
of which the germ exists in the other great authority, Galen—much 
contributed. 

The period we are considering was one of transition. Men felt the 
need of progress; and this feeling evoked a number of medical adven- 
turers—the revolutionists, as we may call them, of medicine, Placed 
between two opposite systems,—the one resting on tradition and on 
principles, at any rate, in great measure sound; the other calling 
itself progress, but having nothing to allege save a number of vague 
aspirations and anticipations, some genuine discoveries mingled with 
much baser metal, and half-truths obscured by palpable error,—can we 
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wonder that the Faculty should be tempted to confound all novelties in 
one sweeping act of reprobation, and entrench itself in a state of obsti- 
nate opposition? Guy Patin shared this feeling, though not to excess. 
He was no enemy, as we have said, to a wise and safe progress; but 
he had the shallowness and narrowness which belongs to a certain 
range of cleverness. He was not the man to accept any thing new 
which it required breadth, elevation, and comprehensiveness of mind 
to discern. He had also his favourite theory of simplicity ; and this 
made him suspicious of aught which seemed at variance therewith. 
He looked askance, for instance, at Harvey and the circulation of the 
blood. We have said that Guy Patin was a sceptic, yet he was not 
an unbeliever. His language certainly is often extremely irreverent ; 
but just as he sometimes speaks in terms bordering on modern libe- 
ralism, while all the time, by his attachment to medical traditions, 
to the Faculty, and to monarchy, he is securely anchored in respect 
for antiquity and authority, so is it as regards religion, and we must 
not conclude from his free expressions that he is a decided free- 
thinker. Nevertheless it must be confessed that he betrays a very 
uncatholic mind and temper; and as we cannot believe that he stood 
alone in this respect, it may serve as an indication of the spirit of 
many of his order, and of the prevalence of opinions which were later 
to bear such bitter fruit. 

Guy Patin was content with his sphere; he had no desire to 
overstep it. His friends and intimates were from amongst his own 
medical brethren, or they were members of the legal and magisterial 
body. By marriage he was connected with the latter class; and 
moreover there was always a close analogy of manners and senti- 
ments betwixt the medical body and the nodlesse de robe. To his 
friendship with the President de Thou, brother to Cinq Mars’s un- 
fortunate accomplice, we may attribute much of his animosity to the 
minister Richelieu. Guy Patin is, in short, a systematic grumbler, 
a regular frondeur; but it is chiefly in talk and speculation. He 
is in reality no revolutionist. Speaking of his frequent social meet- 
ings with two lawyer-friends, he observes: “Our conversation is 
always gay. If we talk of religion or of state affairs, it is always 
historically, without dreaming of either reformation or sedition. We 
converse chiefly on literary subjects. With a mind thus recreated I 
return home, where, after some little converse with my books, or with 
the record of some past consultation, I retire to rest.” 

Such was the honourable position of an independent member of 
the Faculty. But what was the condition and social estimate of those 
who sought the favour of the nobility? Undoubtedly their standing 
was much inferior to that which they came to occupy a hundred years 
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later—thanks to the spread of the utilitarian spirit, which raised all 
the positive sciences into high esteem. In the eighteenth century 
fine ladies had their pet physician, as they had their philosophic or 
poetic protégé; but in the seventeenth a great personage thought he 
conferred much honour 6n a doctor by seeking a cure at his hands. 
The nobles were glad, it is true, to have their familiar physician ; 
though the physician, if he had any self-respect, must have felt that 
he paid rather dear for admission to this familiarity, not to speak of 
the actual large sums by which, in the case at least of princes of the 
blood-royal, they had to buy their offices. But we are here chiefly 
speaking of a less-aspiring class, who angled for the casual good 
graces of the aristocratic order. See how Madame de Sevigné 
speaks of the doctors, whom she is always consulting and always 
unmercifully quizzing. See her malicious pleasure when she can get 
four or five together to discuss her bile, her spleen, her humours, 
when she would ply them with questions and contrive to make them 
contradict each other. She talks of the profession as a humbug, yet 
she never passes through a town without consulting what she calls 
“the chief ignoramuses of the place.” She consults them, and then 
turns them into ridicule. They know this, and take their legitimate 
revenge in high charges. But strange to say, although so contemp- 
tuous towards the privileged doctors, Madame de Sevigné has quite a 
weakness for all quacks or unlicensed dabblers in the art, and is even 
credulous in their regard. However, it would seem that science with 
this lively lady is not the sole requirement. ‘My dear,” she says, 
speaking of a certain elegant Signor Antonio, an Italian son of 
ZEsculapius, “he is twenty-eight years old, with the most beautiful 
and charming face I ever saw. He has Madame de Mazarin’s eyes, 
and his teeth are perfection. The rest of his face is what you might 
conceive Rinaldo’s to have been, with large black curls, altogether 
making the prettiest head in the world. He is dressed like a prince, 
and is a thorough bon gargon.” We are a long way off the wigs and 
rabats, it will be seen; but we have got a clue to the secret. It 
is the médecin bon gargon Madame de Sevigné is in search of. She 
finds him at the baths—les eaux. He has none of the pedantry, 
possibly little of the science, of his Paris brethren of the Faculty. 
He is a man of the world, and can sacrifice to the graces. Medi- 
cally, his part seems restricted to drenching and dosing his patients 
with hot water. Tired of court amusements, they fly to the douche 
and the vapour-bath to expel those inward vapours of which French- 
women, and indeed our own great-grandmothers, complained so much. 
Madame de Sevigné goes through this ordeal perseveringly; but 
she has her alleviations. “My doctor’—this is another pet bon 
VOL. III. 
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garcon—* is very good. Instead of resigning myself to two hours’ 
ennui, inseparable from Ja suerie (the sweating process), I make him 
read tome. He knows what life is; he has no trickery about him; 
he deals with medicine like a gentleman (en galant homme); in short, 
he amuses me.” 

At court the doctors had more serious trials. Besides the task 
of pleasing this or that capricious and exacting patron, they had 
to beware of displeasing twenty others. The princes of the blood 
shared with the sovereign the right to choose their own physician 
from any quarter they pleased, who became forthwith invested ipso 
facto with all the privileges of the Paris Faculty. Possibly, to make 
a little display of authority, they would often decline selecting him 
from the honoured precincts of the Rue de la Bicherie, and perhaps 
take a doctor of Montpellier. Hence interminable jealousies. Then 
the doctors would sometimes be drawn into mixing themselves with 
party politics, and get into the Bastille; but this was their own 
fault. To escape the shaft of ridicule was more difficult. It appears 
certain that in L’ Amour Médecin Moliére ventured upon satirising 
four of the court physicians under assumed names; and this in the 
presence of the king himself, before whom the piece was played. 
Possibly Louis, whose docility to his physicians stands in remark- 
able contrast with his lofty distance towards others, might not be 
sorry to indulge occasionally in a laugh at his masters, or have a 
brief fling of independence, like a truant schoolboy. Of his habitual 
bondage to their authority we have the record in a journal of the 
royal health, magnificently bound in folio and besprinkled with fleurs- 
de-lis, which has been preserved. It was begun in 1652 at the 
* desire of the boy-sovereign himself—who thus gave early tokens of 
his methodical tastes—and it was kept up till four years previous to 
his death, when it suddenly ceases, possibly because even the pen of 
flattery became unable to disguise the approaches of inevitable death. 
The whole is in the handwriting of Louis’s three successive phy- 
sicians, Valot, Daquin, and Fagon. No man, it is said, is a hero to 
his valet de chambre; still less, we may imagine, to his apothecary. 
That the king should have to submit to all those medical appliances 
which in Moliére’s pages are recorded in such plain terms, was per- 
haps a necessity—judged at least to be so; but that etiquette should 
require that the whole court should be regularly apprised of all these 
details, is a little surprising. The diary is, however, interlarded 
with no small amount of flattery. Valot inaugurates his office, for 
instance, by a memoir on the king’s temperament, which was that of 
which “heroes are made ;” and all is in the same adulatory and 
stilted style. But the writer is by no means unsparing of self- 
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landation. It is with much evident self-complacency that he registers 
for the benefit of posterity the different remedies with which “‘ Heaven 
inspired him” to prescribe for the preservation of a health so pre- 
cious. “ Plaster for the king,” “potion for the king,” and so on, 
figure in large characters. He can also play the prophet, and 
announce coming measles, dysenteries, &c., from which the king is to 
be exempt. There are temporary interruptions to Valot’s absolute 
tule; these were the seasons when Louis was campaigning; the 
monarch on these occasions despised the care of his health, and 
threw physic to the dogs. The doctor groaned and remonstrated, 
but was fain to await the close of the campaign to resume his 
authority and make up for lost time. He died in his office. His 
nephew and successor, Daquin, was a Montpellier doctor and a con- 
verted Jew. He was a clever man of moderate science. But he 
entered on his charge in difficult days. A gouty prince, subject to 
melancholy, and desirous to abate nothing of his customary attention 
either to business or amusement, is not an easy patient to manage. 
Besides, the royal valetudinarian met with sundry accidents while 
under this physician’s care. Daquin was an accomplished courtier, 
and even improved upon Valot in the art of flattery. From him we 
learn the remarkable fact that “the king is subject, like other men, 
to catch cold.” With all his tact, Daquin did not escape disgrace. 
Perhaps he made too undisguised a display of his acquisitive dis- 
position ; indeed, he was a notorious beggar. It is related that one 
day Louis, being informed of the death of an old officer, expressed 
regret, saying that the man had been to him a faithful servant, with 
the merit, rare in a courtier, of never having asked for any thing. 
While making this observation, he fixed his eyes pointedly on 
Daquin. The physician, no way disconcerted, naively said, “ May 
one venture to inquire, sire, what your majesty gave him?” The 
king was silenced, for the bashful courtier in question had never 
received any royal favour whatsoever. Daquin was dismissed in 
1693. He had asked for the Archbishopric of Tours for his son. 
He had so often offended, if offence it were considered, in making 
bold requests, that it is hardly likely that this application was the 
real cause of his disgrace. It was probably rather the consequence 
of the king’s rupture with Mme. de Montespan, to whom Daquin 
owed his elevation. It appears that ever since the king’s marriage 
he had found some difficulty in maintaining his position, from which 
it is natural to infer that adverse influences were at work; indeed, 
it was a protégé, or rather, a friend, of Mme. de Maintenon who was 
promoted to fill his place—a circumstance corroborative of this sup- 
position. Fagon appears to have been a very estimable man, and 
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the attachment and mutual esteem subsisting between him and his 
patroness, with whom he had first become acquainted in his capacity 
of physician to the Duc de Maine, never abated.* He won the 
confidence also of Louis, and the favour he enjoyed while still in his 
position of secondary physician was much increased at the period of 
the king’s great illness by a trifling circumstance which made a 
strong impression on the monarch’s mind. One night all the sur- 
geons and doctors, Daquin included, had ventured to go to bed. The 
king had taken a bouillon, and the fever seemed to be subdued. But 
Fagon, unobserved by the rest, slipped back and took his post in an 
arm-chair in the ante-room. He was thus at hand to comfort and 
administer a tisane to the sick monarch, whose fever shortly returned, 
and who, albeit with the fear of Daquin greatly before his eyes, ven- 
tured to accept the services of the attentive subaltern. The tisane 
sent Louis to sleep, and made Fagon’s fortune. Three months after- 
wards he was first in command. He deserved his elevation to an 
office which was a post of no slight honour and profit. He bore his 
honours meekly, and was remarkable for a spirit of disinterestedness 
as rare as it was creditable to him. Fagon closes the list of the court 
physicians of the seventeenth century, and indeed carries us on into 
the eighteenth. All reserve being made in his favour, it must be 
confessed that the great dramatist’s satire was richly deserved by 
those doctors of royalty, whose ambitious mancuvres, intrigues, 
and paltry rivalries were enough to excite the indignation of any 
honest man. 

We have seen that the independent physician, who stood aloof 
from courting the great, could lead an honourable and tranquil life ; 
but it would be a mistake to conclude that profound peace reigned 
within the medical corporation itself. On the contrary, it was the 
scene of a bitter internecine war between the men of the new ideas, 
the men of progress, and the adherents to tradition and the received 

* Fagon was the nephew of Guy de la Brosse, the founder of the Jardin 
du Roi, now developed into the magnificent Museum of Natural Science, 
and himself also an eminent botanist. He was named professor of botany 
at this establishment by Valot, who, as first physician to the king, was its 
superintendent. 

+ The king’s physician ranked with the great officers of the crown, and 
received orders from the sovereign alone, to whom he took an oath of 
fidelity ; and he became a count in virtue of his office, and transmitted his 
nobility to his children. He was entitled to the same honours and privileges 
as the high chamberlain. He was a councillor of state, and received the 
usual emoluments. When he visited the Faculty, he was met at the door by 
the dean, bachelors, and beadles, although he himself might not be a Paris 
doctor. He had, besides, very extensive authority, enjoying a species of 
medical jurisdiction throughout the kingdom. 
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system. But to excite men’s passions ideas must assume a concrete 

form, which then becomes at once a rallying-point and a watchword. 

Such in the seventeenth century were the circulation of the blood 

and antimony. Ever since the days of Galen the liver had been held 
to be the origin of the veins, and of those organs by which blood o 
is transmitted to the whole body. Harvey’s announcement accord- 

ingly raised a universal commotion in the medical world: perhaps 

his doctrine would have met with less opposition but for the dis- 

covery of the lacteal veins by an Italian anatomist, Gasparo Aselli, 
in the year 1622. These veins, as most of our readers probably : 
know, originating in the intestines, receive and convey thence the 

products of digestion—the chyle. Imbued with the doctrine of 

Galen, and deceived by appearances, Aselli, it is true, believed the 

liver to be their ultimate destination. Immediately there was one 

general outcry against these intrusive vessels: their non-necessity 

was put forward as a conclusive objection.—a very common argu- 

ment, it may be noted, with the old doctors. Really it was not 

worth upsetting received notions on their account,—the lacteal ves- 

sels were superfluous. Even Harvey, who was among Aselli’s oppo- 

nents, joined in insisting on this unsatisfactory reason. “ It is not 

necessary,” he says, “to seek a fresh channel for the transport of 

the chyle in the lacteal veins.” It was evident, he said, that the 

chyle was carried from the intestines by the mesenteric veins. 

But in 1649 Pecquet, a Frenchman, completed the demonstra- 
tion, by showing that the lacteal veins do not terminate in the liver, 
but in a reservoir, to which his name was given. Now indeed the 
| liver, and Galen, and the whole edifice of medicine, were threatened ; 
nothing could be deemed sacred any longer. The liver was not the 
origin of the veins, if the blood careered in a circle, having neither 
beginning nor end; and the chyle did not go to the liver. “ Quid 
de nostra fiet medicina ?” was the sorrowful exclamation of one of 
the doctors of the Montpellier faculty when Pecquet had triumph- 
antly expounded his discovery before them. Ah, there was the 
difficulty! Quid de nostra fiet medicina? We are condemning our 
past—an argument which weighs powerfully against all conversions. 
Nothing can afford stronger evidence of the deep conviction enter- 
tained that the whole existing system was at stake, than the opposi- 
tion of a physician of so much eminence, intellectual and scientific, as 
Riolan, whom alone of all his adversaries Harvey judged worthy of a 
rejoinder. It is astonishing, indeed, to see a man of his stamp re- 
duced to throwing himself on such arguments as the uselessness and 
degradation of the liver if the new hypothesis be admitted; to find 
him urging the impropriety of allowing impure unelaborated chyle 
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to go straight to the heart, which under these circumstances it must 
do,—thus converting that noble seat of vital heat into an ignoble 
kitchen. And then, once there, how was the chyle to be got rid 
of? An absurd list of suppositions follows, intended to prove, by an 
exhaustive process, the sheer impossibility of disposing of the chyle 
after having arrived at such an impasso. Ergo, the chyle must go 
to the liver. In fact, it cannot go any where else with either reason 
or propriety. Such are the contemptible arguments to which even 
superior minds will stoop when they battle against evidence. Harvey, 
however, found many partisans amongst the Paris Faculty. Guy 
Patin, as we have said, was not of the number: he was not a deep 
thinker, and trusted his friend Riolan. Harvey's followers were 
’ called “circulators.” Now “circulator” in Latin means a charlatan 
—that is enough for Guy Patin. The debate ceased with Riolan’s 
death : the doctrine had been gradually gaining ground. In 1673 its 
victory had been achieved, when Louis instituted at the Jardin des 
Plantes a special chair of anatomy for propagating the new discoveries. 
The battle about antimony raged still more fiercely, inasmuch as 
. the question admitted of less tangible proof. There is a legend that 
this mineral was first exhibited in a pure state and applied to me- 
: dical purposes by Basil Valentine, a Benedictine monk of Erfurt, in 
o the beginning of the sixteenth century: he gave it to his hogs, who 
throve marvellously. This is to be attributed to the arsenic con- 
tained in the drug, which fattens when taken in small quantities,— 
a fact well known to the peasants of Styria and Lower Austria. 
Basil next gave it to his monks, who fell sick; from which he drew 
the following conclusion: “This metal suits hogs; it does not suit 
monks.” Hence its name of antimony. Thirty years later Para- 
celsus took up the study of antimony, and endeavoured to introduce 
its use, with that of other minerals, in medicine. This would have 
been to break completely with tradition; but Paracelsus was half- 
cracked, and not very intelligible. The sixteenth century was the 
| age of alchemy, especially in Germany, where it was ardently pur- 


sued, in connection with the occult sciences, by men who rivalled 

Paracelsus in obscurity. In France transcendental chemistry found 
less favour, and there was early a split between the pseudo-mystics 
and the chemists. The former cultivated astrology; but astrology, 
as an aid to medicine, had quite fallen into disrepute in the seven- 
teenth century, being abandoned to low vagabond quacks. Che- 
mistry, however, was making gradual progress, and striving to 
establish its place in medicine. The sympathy manifested for this 
science at Montpellier was quite enough to indispose towards it the 
Faculty of Paris. The absurd blunders into which its association 
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with alchemy had betrayed it in times past weighed also on its re- 
putation ; but, above all, the contempt for antiquity manifested by 
its adepts was calculated to condemn it in the eyes of the majority 
of the physicians, brought up as they were in reverence for all that 
chemistry pretended to reform or destroy. 

There were not wanting, however, conciliatory spirits, who strove 
to effect a compromise between the past and the present, and make 
room for the new chemical theories in the received system. It has 
already been observed how Galen’s theory of the humours of the 
body had been elaborated: all medical language was grounded upon 
it.* Disease was the result of the vitiation of these humours, each 
humour having its special morbid product. ‘To expel this vitiated 
humour was the task of the doctor; but why might not minerals be 
added to his pharmacopeeia, without interfering with his principles ? 
This seemed reasonable; and as a matter of theory the Faculty were 
not unwilling to let it pass. The difference arose on the practical 
question. All were agreed that the peccant humour was to be 
expelled; but the faithful followers of Hippocrates attached great 
importance to awaiting what was called the coction of the humours. 
This was the work of nature, which was employed in making an 
effort which the physician was called only to second,—an effort of 
which fever was but the symptom. It was esteemed a very nice 
point to hit off the proper moment, and not prevent or disturb the 
crisis which was thus preparing: hence the need of-mild measures. 
Whoever will refer to the apothecary’s bill in the first scene of 
Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire will see that lenifying, softening, tem- 
pering, and refreshing, were the avowed objects of the drugs admi- 
nistered. Such was Hippocratic medicine; mild, at least, in theory. 


We must make one exception as respects bleeding : these enemies of © 


violent measures bled with a vengeance; they shed torrents of blood. 
They bled old men of eighty, and babies two months, nay, even 
two days old; and this “without inconvenience,”—so they said. 
We presume some of the sufferers survived,—thanks to a strong 
constitution. Riolan says that there are twenty-four pounds of blood 
in the human body, and that twenty can be lost without causing death; 
ergo, it is keeping within very reasonable bounds to deprive a man 
of only the half of his blood. 


* M. Raynaud, to whose amusing work we are again largely indebted, 
notices that much of this language still survives in the diction of tht com- 
mon people. Many of their ideas and forms of expression still reflect the 
old doctrine of humourism ; just as they have retained many words and 
idioms now become obsolete in the upper and more shifting strata of society. 

+ The famous Guy de la Brosse refused to be bled. He called bleeding the 
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The object of bleeding, of course, was the expulsion of the vitiated 
humours supposed to be contained in it; but it is hardly reconcilable 
with the doctrine of waiting for their coction to commence operations 
by attacking a disease at once with the lancet. But this is one of 
Guy Patin’s primary convictions, as well as of numbers of his breth- 
ren, and they conscientiously acted on the same. It was otherwise 
as respected emetics. Antimony administered in the potent quanti- 
ties then used was a most frightful emetic. No one in those days 
thought of giving infinitesimal doses, or suspected that what was 
poisonous in large, might be salutary in fractional, proportions. It 
was reserved for Rasoni to discover that antimony could be thus 
beneficially administered. And so the whole question lay between 
those who held as a principle that the peccant humour was not to be 
expelled till after coction, and those who maintained that the sooner 
the morbific matter was ejected from the system the better. 

It is true that the horrible prostration of strength consequent on 
this summary process was sufficient to alarm men’s minds, and fur- 
nish a reasonable topic to the opponents of antimony. The quarrel 
occupied a whole century; of course we cannot attempt to go into 
even its most elementary details. In 1566, the Parliament pro- 
hibited the use of this drug. The year 1666 saw it rehabilitated by 
the same body. The motive of the first decree was the report of the 
Faculty that antimony was an incorrigible poison. The idea, as we 
just now observed, that diminution of quantity might effect what was 
unattainable by correctives, did not occur to the medical mind of that 
day. In 1615 there was a fresh unanimous decree against anti- 
mony, also endorsed by Parliament; but the scientific world was still 
- on the search for a corrective, and converts, or perverts, were being 
secretly made within the very sanctuary of the Faculty. In 1638, 
the Dean, Hardoun de Saint-Jacques, suddenly published an incom- 
plete pharmaceutic codex, which had been in course of preparation 
for twelve years. In this dictionary antimonial wine actually figured 
in its alphabetical place. How had the enemy contrived to creep 
into the citadel? No one could say. This incident was the occa- 
sion of a deluge of pamphlets, of which the very form and language 
are, for the most part, like a dead letter to us. Hippocrates, Holy 
Scripture, History, and the Fathers, are all called into court. Even 


remedy of sanguinary pedants, and said he would rather die than submit 
to the operation. ‘And he did die,” says M. Basalis, a brother doctor ; 
adding, “the devil will bleed him in the next world, as such a rascal and 
unbeliever deserves.” Such are the imprecations hurled at the man who 
ventured on refusing to die in proper form, Could Moliére have written 
any thing more sublimely comic? 
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the definition of antimony gives rise to much discussion; and it is 
gravely argued whether Adam, when conferring names in Paradise, 
named this drug, and if so, what he called it. Even the troubles of 
the Fronde did not check this medical civil war. Antimony had 
quite a literature of its own. Guy Patin, of course, was inimical, but 
a little cautious while the question of his deanship was impending. 
Afterwards he launches out: he hates chemistry, he hates antimony, 
he hates Guénaut, who is its warm advocate, and is besides Cardinal 
Mazarin’s physician (Guy Patin is always in political opposition). 
Guénaut, he says, has poisoned his wife, daughter, and two sons-in- 
law with this drug; at last he poisons himself, and dies a martyr to 
his infatuation. And then the Faculty have twice condemned anti- 
mony. That is more than enough for Guy Patin. However, a great 
event turned the balance in its favour. During the campaign of 
1658, the king, then twenty years of age, was attacked by typhus. 
Valot had been absent a few days, sent by Louis, as the journal tells 
us, to settle a quarrel between the physicians and surgeons who were 
treating the Maréchal de Castelnau for a mortal wound—poor mar- 
shal! He hastened back to his master, and fell to work vigorously, 
sparing neither bleeding nor dosing; but the king got worse, and 
Guénaut was sent for. The court-physicians—Valot, Esprit, Daquin, 
Yvelin, besides a local doctor—were all there disputing over the 
monarch’s sinking body. A great consultation is now held, pre- 
sided over by the Cardinal; and he votes for antimony. , It was 
given. The king took an ounce, and marvellous are the recorded 
effects. However, whether in consequence or in spite of the dose, 
he recovered. Louis was at that time his people’s darling and idol; 
they adored their young monarch, and he had been saved by Guénaut 
and antimony! Guy Patin’s embarrassment at this crisis is a little 
ludicrous. The dose, he urges in extenuation, was small; but he 
concludes that, after all, what saved the king “was his innocence, 
his youth, and strength, nine good bleedings, and the prayers of 
good people like himself and others.” Defections now became nume- 
rous, and the Faculty was in a false position. In fact, most of the 
doctors gave antimony in spite of the two decrees, the last of which 
interdicted the mention of it. In 1666 the embargo was finally re- 
moved, after a tedious and ponderous process, as were all processes 
in those days, before the Parliament; and the doctors were hence- 
forth permitted “to give the said emetic wine for the cure of mala- 
dies, to write and dispute about it,” &c.; but it was not lawful for 
persons to take it without their advice. The question had been 
decided in the Faculty by ninety-two doctors against ten. The 
Wecree came to sadden the last days of Guy Patin,}and of a few 
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more respectable old stagers, who were unable to advance with 
their age. 

But this internal conflict was not the only one which the Faculty 
had to sustain. There was the perennial dispute with the surgeons. 
Surgery and medicine are twin sciences, if they be not rather branches 
of one and the same. Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus, made no practical 
distinction between them; nevertheless, they came to be entirely 
separated in medieval practice. Two causes may be assigned for 
this: the first was the quasi-ecclesiastical character of the medical 
profession in early days, which rendered the shedding of blood and 
other operations incompatible with the position of men who were 
either clerics or bound by clerical rules. Still, though they could 
not themselves draw blood, they could prescribe blood-letting and 
other sanguinary operations; and this led, of course, to the existence 
of another class, paid to carry out their orders. But a second and 
far more enduring cause was the strong prejudice existing in feudal 
times against manual labour as degrading. In vain might the sur- 
geons urge that it was absurd to regard as merely mechanical an 
occupation which necessitated much scientific knowledge. The Uni- 
versity shared the feelings of the Faculty on this point; and while 
admitting the doctors into its fellowship, rejected the surgeons. 
Excluded from this fraternity of liberal science, the surgeons gave 
themselves diligently to professional study. As early as the four- 
teenth century we meet with their celebrated confraternity, placed 
under the patronage of SS. Cosmas and Damian, which boasted of 
its foundation by St. Louis, and which maintained its existence for 
five centuries. The quarrel with the doctors began in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and terminated only on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, when St. Cosmas’s College and the Faculty were both alike to 
share the universal shipwreck of all the ancient institutions. 

The surgeons had long been in the habit of availing themselves 
of the aid of the barbers in certain ordinary operations, and bleeding 
was at last entirely abandoned to their hands. Just, however, as the 
Faculty wished to depress the surgeons, and the latter were desirous 
to raise themselves to an equality with the Faculty, so also the sur- 
geons were resolved to keep down their servants the barbers, who, 
on their part, aspired to rise in the professional scale. The policy of 
the Faculty was to foster their rivalry, and thus keep a check upon 
both; but as the nearest enemy is always the most dreaded, the time 
came when it was judged prudent to elevate the barbers, whose very 
inferiority rendered them less obnoxious, in order the better to make 
head against the surgeons; and so the Faculty adopted the barbers, 
in whom it hoped to find docile clients, in order to mortify its unsub- 
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missive children. It magnificently compared this measure to the call 
: of the Gentiles and rejection of ungrateful Israel. But the barbers 
y held their heads up now, and requested to study anatomy. Here was 
a difficulty. University regulations strictly enjoined that all public 
lessons should be in Latin; but what was the use of talking Latin to 
barbers? So the lecture was to be in Latin, and the explanation in 
French. Apparently to facilitate the comprehension of the classic 
tongue by the unlearned, the use of that whimsical Latin which 
Moliére has so happily caricatured then first began. A clever com- 
promise was now supposed to have been effected. A doctor was to 
teach in the amphitheatre of the Faculty without touching the body ; 
a surgeon was to dissect; the barbers were to be present, and try 
to understand. This was in 1498. 

Farther concessions followed; and in 1505 the Faculty allowed 
the barbers to be inscribed on the Dean’s Register, and, after pass- 
ing through an examination, to be formally received as scholars. 
They paid, however, for their lessons, and took an oath never to 
prescribe an internal remedy, but to have recourse to the doctors 
for the medical treatment of their patients. On these conditions 
the proudest of scientific corporations extended its protection to, 
and even took into a certain fellowship, a profession not only 
humble, but so much despised, that in Germany at that period 
barbers were not admitted into any trade corporation. The credit 
of the king’s barber—an important personage, who enjoyed familiar 
opportunities for asking fayours—had something perhaps to say to 
the prosperity of this trade in France. And the barbers continued 
to prosper; it was their interest, indeed, to keep well with the 
Faculty, whose protecting hand once withdrawn, they would help- 
lessly fall back under the cruel bondage of their old masters. But 
as time went on, they grew confident. The troubles of the League 
unhinged society, and for some years we find them neglecting to 
take the oath of fidelity. Meanwhile surgery had attained a proud 
position, and at the end of the sixteenth century was much in 
advance of the other sciences, both in its spirit of independent 
inquiry and in experimental practice. 

Many eminent names illustrate its annals at this period. At the 
head of the corporation was Ambroise Paré, the restorer — we 
might almost say the creator—of modern surgery. He had been 
a barber’s boy in his youth, and still treated his old associates 
with much consideration. Perhaps this honourable notice helped to 
turn their heads a little, for they actually began to set up school 
for themselves, and to maintain theses. This got them a snub from 
the Faculty, and a prohibition from Parliament, which recalled to 
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their recollection the ancient statute which permitted their inter- 
vention only “pro furunculis, bocchiis, et apostumatibus.” But 
the time was past for enforcing such laws; every day the barbers 
more and more emancipated themselves from thraldom; and in 1629 
they obtained the right of having their receptions presided over by 
the king’s barber or by his lieutenant. 

The surgeons meanwhile had left no stone unturned to get ad- 
mission into the University, to have a recognised right to lecture 
publicly, and to receive the Chancellor's benediction. They were 
several times granted the king’s license to this effect; but the Uni- 
versity disregarded the royal injunction, and even set at naught a 
Papal Bull which, in 1579, recognised the surgeons’ title to the 
Chancellor’s benediction. There was a consequent appel comme 
@abus from that Gallican body to the Parliament. Nevertheless, 
more than one chancellor was found to comply with the Pope’s 
rescript. 

Such, then, was the situation of parties in the beginning of 
Louis XIV.’s reign. Three rival corporations existed ; in principle 
united, but mutually independent. There was the Faculty, petri- 
fied, as it were, in its immobility, demanding from the others a 
submission it could not obtain; there was the corporation of sur- 
geons, intermediary between the learned bodies and the trading 
bourgeoisie, wearing the gown on days of ceremony, holding exami- 
nations, conferring degrees, but keeping shop;* and there were the 
barbers, with neither gown nor school, but living at the expense of 
the two former classes, and, by long prescription, freely practising 
surgery, and even medicine to a certain extent. The reasons for 
old distinctions had passed away,—nothing remained but inveterate 
rivalries. Anatomy was the perpetual theatre for dissension. The 
surgeons never had resigned themselves to the secondary part al- 
lotted to them. They claimed to teach what they understood at 
least as well as their superiors. But how to get bodies? The Dean 
of the Faculty had an exclusive claim to those of all executed 
criminals, and none other were procurable. Accordingly whenever 
an execution occurred, there was a regular scramble for the poor 
wretch’s body. The students of surgery and the barber-apprentices 
assembled on the Place de Gréve, where they had no difficulty in 
finding recruits amongst the rabble. Scarcely had the executioner 
done his work, when these bands, armed with swords and sticks, 
rushed on the yet warm corpse, which was carried off by the victors 


* They hung up at their windows as a sign three emblematic boxes, 
surmounted with a banner bearing the figures of SS, Cosmas and Damian. 
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to some shop, in which they barricaded themselves against the 
maréchaussée. Many of these disgraceful acts went unpunished. 
Sometimes the Faculty would despatch an official to claim the body ; 
he was always sent about his business; and then recourse was had 
to law. The report of an: unfortunate huissier, who was actor and 
victim in one of these scenes, may be seen in a procés-verbal of 
the time. He was sent to seize a body which had been taken to 
St. Cosmas’s. There he found three professors (in cap and gown !) 
giving an anatomical demonstration to a large audience. He was 
received with yells, and cruelly beaten. A force coming to his 
rescue, the students cut up the corpse into bits rather than let the 
Faculty get it. 

A common interest and a common hatred of their domineering 
antagonist ended by drawing together the two inferior orders, and 
finally led to their reunion. The increasing number of the barbers, 
unrestrained by any rule, and unrestrainable by any law, threatened 
to swamp surgery altogether; and so the men of letters made up 
their minds to extend the hand of fellowship to the artisans, and 
receive them back, not as slaves any longer, but as brethren. In 
1655 the surgeons swallowed this bitter pill; they took upon them- 
selves the shame of uniting with the barbers, and the barbers entered 
on the privileges of the surgeons. Parliament ratified the contract, 
and the Faculty was scarcely named in the affair. It was left 
stranded. Its servants, whom it had raised from the dust to do 
its work and fight its battles, had betrayed it and gone off with 
arms and baggage to the enemy’s camp. But it was not long with- 
out perceiving that it might draw profit from what seemed a dis- 
comfiture. The surgeons had conferred their privileges on the 
barbers; in return they had, of course, accepted the liabilities of 
their new associates. Now the barbers were bound by contract to 
an oath of fidelity, and other obligations of a pecuniary nature, to 
the Faculty. This body accordingly claimed either that the union 
effected should be dissolved, or that both companies should be sub- 
ject to the engagements by which the barbers had bound themselves. 
It renewed at the same time all its former claims of supremacy, and 
its old prohibitions against teaching and conferring degrees, but, 
above all, against the assumption of the cap and gown. 

Three years did this process last, which occupies a voluminous 
place in the Parliamentary registers. The surgeons eventually lost 
their cause; and that which did not a little contribute thereto 
was the manifestation of their own miserable internal dissensions. 
“ St. Luke has been stronger than St. Cosmas !” exclaimed the tri- 
umphant Guy Patin at the news of this great victory, Seventy- 
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two doctors went in procession, in grand costume, to thank the 
President, Lamoignon, and the Avocat-général, Talon; and, in 
order to testify their special gratitude to the latter, it was decreed 
that, having well merited of the Faculty, he and his family should 
be attended gratis in perpetuity. A magnificent edition of Hip- 
pocrates in five folio volumes was presented along with this decree, 
enclosed in a silver box. For several days not one of the crest- 
fallen surgeons was to be seen in the streets, and six of their number, 
it is said, fell sick. Gladly would they now have dissolved the un- 
happy mésalliance they had contracted, but it was too late. Both 
barbers and surgeons, indeed, alike felt that the defeat was final; 
but on the latter it must have fallen with the most crushing severity. 
Before the close of the year the chair in which Ambroise Paré had 
sat—the symbol of departed greatness—was removed. They had to 
pay the impost, take the oath of fidelity—no humiliation was spared 
them. Thus forced into a preposterous alliance, which was made 
the pretext for its degradation, the surgical profession languished 
for many years. The Faculty on this occasion certainly committed 
its worst fault. For paltry questions of precedence it retarded for 
a century the progress of surgery, which did not emerge from the 
inferior position to which the decree of 1660 had reduced it, until 
time and necessity led to a reconstitution of surgery and shaving as 
two distinct professions. It was then that Louis XV., at the in- 
stance of La Peyronie, created the Royal Academy of Surgery, which 
furnished so many illustrious names to science in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which would doubtless have extinguished the old Faculty, 
if the Revolution had not saved it the trouble by destroying them 
both. 

Our space forbids us to notice the other great battle of the 
Faculty during the period which has immediately fallen under our 
conside ration—that which it waged and won against the Montpellier 
doctors. But the Montpellier school would deserve a notice by it- 
self; and the interest which gathers round it has been heightened 
by the important questions, physiological and philosophical, con- 
nected with its name in the present day. 

A word or two more, and we have done. When Moliére was 
about to deal the Faculty its most grievous wound, it was triumphant 
on all sides. Yet, as a system, it was already doomed to that de- 
struction which had fallen on the whole scholastic method in science 
prevailing in the Middle Ages. Hippocrates, it is true, furnished 
the text-book of medicine; but it was Hippocrates virtually com- 
mented by Aristotle, as all the old medical phraseology and medical 
argumentations abundantly prove. Much of the ridicule attached to 
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that venerable body against which Moliére has raised an inextin- 
guishable laugh had its origin in the retention of this language with 
all the quiddities of the schools, and of those curious dialectic exer- 
cises which formed the approved method of mental gymnastics in 
the Middle Ages long after they had been discarded every where 
else. The rest of the ridicule which falls to the due share of the 
Faculty must be laid to the account of the selfishness, pride, and 
egotism inherent in human nature, but which always strike us more 
forcibly when exhibited in a state of things foreign to current ideas 
and manners. 

In conclusion, we would point out what we conceive may be 
esteemed as a sound point in the system of that day,—its treat- 
ment of man as a whole. There is no divorce with these old doctors 
between body and soul. Modern medical science has affected to 
treat the body apart from any regard to the spiritual portion of 
man’s nature. While allowing the immense progress made in me- 
dicine and surgery in modern times, we cannot but feel that a serious 
error was committed in dividing what our fathers deemed inseparable. 
The materialistic errors of the eighteenth century, and, in particular, 
the materialism so prevalent in the learned medical body, are a 
standing comment on the systems which made clear decks of those 
fundamental principles which had come down to us from the earliest 
antiquity, and which had received the sanction of the Christian 
schools, in whose teaching physiology and psychology were always 
closely united; the study of the soul crowning that of physiology. 
We witness with satisfaction a strong reaction amongst many mem- 
bers of the French medical body towards views which harmonise 
thoroughly with the old doctrine of the Angel of the School, laid 
down long before those modern discoveries which are beginning 
slowly to lead men back, not to the pedantry of the olden time, but 
to those ancient paths from which our fathers would have deemed it 
heresy to wander. 
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Essays on the Poets. 


I, HENRY TAYLOR. 


Tue present century has been a great age of English poetry—greater 
unquestionably than any which preceded it, except the Elizabethan. 
But there is one great difference between the Elizabethan poetry and 
that of the nineteenth century. Our poets of the sixteenth century 
in the main bore to each other a considerable resemblance,—not in 
detail, but in spirit. The English poetry of the nineteenth century, 
on the other hand, has unconsciously divided itself into different 
schools, as remote from each other as were those’ of Italian painting. 
In Wordsworth and Coleridge we have the school of philosophic 
thought, united with a mystical reverence for nature. In Shelley, 
Keats, and Landor we find the classical or Hellenic school, with its 
sharpness of outline, its love of definite and finite beauty, its appre- 
ciation of nature rather through the sensations than the intellect, and 
its habit of interpreting nature through sensuous types and mytho- 
logical fancies. In Leigh Hunt and Thomas Hood English poetry 
wears an Italian grace and gaiety of aspect; while in the Pleasures 
of Memory and the Pleasures of Hope we have the last echoes of the 
French, or pseudo-classical school, transmitted from Goldsmith and 
Pope. In Crabbe we find the school of dry and hard reality, the 
dusty idyl of common English life,—externally, prosaic enough, yet 
with poetry at its centre, like the spark latent in the flint. The 
romantic and chivalrous tales of Scott were a revival of the old 


- English ballad-poetry, with a larger development but a less fine 


handling and a less vivid inspiration. In Byron and Moore we 
have the poetry of passion, or, more correctly speaking, of emotional 
excitement ; combined in the former instance with great energy of 
an imagination rather rhetorical than comprehensive or penetrating, 
and in the latter with great brilliancy and affluence of fancy, but 
with little refinement. 

In our own day there have risen among us several new poets, 
the most celebrated of whom are unquestionably Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Henry Taylor. The poetry of the latter has now been presented 
to us in what is called a “complete edition;”* and though we trust 
that it is not yet literally complete, enough of it is now before us 


* The Poetical Works of Henry Taylor, 3 vols. Chapman and Hall, 1864. 
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to allow of a comparison between his several works, and a more 
comprehensive estimate of them than we could have made when each 
of them successively appeared. We have not space to notice them 
all, and shall here confine ourselves to the principal one, Philip van 
Artevelde. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with Mr. 
Taylor’s poetry is the small degree in which it can be classed with 
the schools above named. Like the first that we have referred to, it 
is thoughtful in an unusual degree; but its thoughtfulness is never 
abstract or metaphysical, still less mystical. In moral gravity it 
has some affinity with Southey’s poetry; in scholarly and periodic 
construction of sentences, with Shelley’s; in precision of form and 
compactness of diction, with Landor’s. But in the case of these 
poets the resemblance to Mr. Taylor is far less than the dissimili- 
tude; while with most of the other poets we have named he stands 
in striking contrast. There exists, it is true, one characteristic in 
common between the authors of Childe Harold and of Philip van Arte- 
velde : in each case there is a strongly-marked ideal of human cha- 
racter, with which the author is plainly in sympathy, and with which 
he has a singular power of making us sympathise. The two ideals 
have also, with all their antagonism, thus much in common,—that 
they both eminently belong to the sphere of the natural man, and 
have few relations with the spiritual. But in all else they are abso- 
lutely opposed to each other. Lord Byron’s ideal is that of a man 
mastered by his passions, or impelled mainly by his wrongs; one 
whose strength, like that of a projectile, is not a strength inherent 
in him, but one to which he is subjected. The ideal exhibited in 
Philip van Artevelde, while equally of this world, is a nobler con- 
ception. It is that of one whose passions are under the control of the 
intellect and moral will, however little these last are themselves ruled 
by a supernatural principle. But here the analogy ends. Lord Byron 
constantly delineates the same ideal in his various works; a proof 
that, despite the great ability of his dramas, his genius was not dra- 
matic. Mr. Taylor’s ideal may be found adumbrated in Isaac Com- 
nenus, his earliest drama, while it is completely delineated in Philip 
van Artevelde; but in the latter work, and still more in his two 
later dramas, characters cast in the most different moulds are illus- 
trated with no less vigour. His union of vigour with classic grace 
is his chief characteristic. 

Mr. Taylor’s poetry is preéminently that of action, as Lord Byron’s 
is that of passion; or rather it includes action as well as passion, 
thus corresponding with Milton’s definition of tragic poetry as “ high 
actions and high passions best describing.” It is this peculiarity 
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which has made him succeed in a species of poetry which most of 
our modern poets have attempted, but almost all unsuccessfully. 

Wordsworth wrote a drama in his youth which he published in 
his old age: Coleridge wrote two; but though they bear the impress 
of genius, we feel in reading them that the author was not in natural 
sympathy with action, and that it was to him a dramatic necessity, 
ig not a thing to be valued for its own sake. He could analyse what 
lay still, not exhibit the fleeting. His characters are metaphysical 
conceptions, worked out with a conscious exercise of the philosophic 
faculty, not with that spontaneous energy and instinctive felicity 
which belongs to the genius essentially dramatic. 

We should have felt certain that Sir Walter Scott could have 
excelled in the drama had he not made the attempt and failed. He 
could both conceive character and compose a story; but he lacked 
apparently the fiery intensity of the drama, and though a true poet, 
he ‘is dramatic chiefly in his novels, while in his poems he is con- 
tented with being picturesque. Mr. Landor has written several dramas 
and numerous dramatic scenes. They abound in passages of high 
thought and refined sentiment; and they are characterised, now by 
the imperious eloquence, now by the antique majesty of that great 
writer. Yet they are not dramatic; the plot halts, as if the author 
had not thought it worth his pains to elaborate it; the fact being 
that where a genuine sympathy with dramatic action exists, the in- 
stinct of art forces the dramatist to take pains with the plot—which a 
— celebrated author once confessed that “he always left a good deal to 
: | Providence.” Mr. Landor’s characters are also for the most part 
1 imperfectly conceived, though in the more impassioned scenes parts 
q * of them are brought out with a salient projection. It is in his Jma- 
| ginary Conversations, where he has to do with dialogue but not with 
action, that his dramatic power achieves its highest triumphs. No 
matter what country or what age he deals with, he is always at 
home in this region of art, which he has conquered for his own. He 
dramatises not only individuals but epochs, nations, and states of 
society. In such dialogues as that between Roger Ascham and Jane 

i Grey, or that between Bacon and Hooker, we have the England of the 

1 sixteenth century; in his “ Lucullus and Cesar” we have old Rome ; 

in his “ Epicurus, Ternissa, and Leontium” we have more of Greece 
— than we can gain from all other classical revivals put together. In 
| his “ Pentameron” we have Italy at the restoration of literature. The 
ij dramatic rises to the full strength of the tragic in his “ Tiberius and 
H| Vipsania ;”—yet on the whole he failed as a dramatic poet. What 
bi | he lacked was genuine sympathy with action. 
| As an exception to the undramatic character of modern English 
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genius, the Cenci of Mr. Shelley may be named. An extraordinary 
vigour and skill are shown in the treatment of a subject so revolting 
as to be unfit for our times, despite the precedents, which are but 
partially such, of Pagan Greece. Mr. Shelley in this work remark- 
ably exhibits the faculty of self-control that belongs to genius. On 
all other occasions his imagination not merely dealt largely with 
metaphor and image, but lived in a world of such. He never saw 
any thing as it was, because he always saw what it was like; nay, 
he piles image upon image, and the object he describes is sometimes 
reflected from so many different mirrors that the dazzled reader 
walks in a sphere where it is hard to distinguish between substance 
and semblance. It was only by putting an absolute restraint upon 
himself that he could even hope to write a drama; and in the whole 
of the Cenci there is but one passage that can be called figurative. 
The imagination self-subjected to this restraint became strengthened 
for severer toils than usual, and moulded the work into a fair shape, 
though hewn out of a dark material. But he did not succeed in 
similar attempts at a later time. One who had the best means of 
forming a correct judgment, Leigh Hunt, believed that had Shelley 
lived he would have made himself chiefly known as a tragic poet; 
but, as a matter of fact, he wrote his Witch of Atlas in three days, 
while the labour of weeks got him through but a few scenes of his 
projected drama on Charles I. 

Much of poetic and dramatic power has been shown by other 
recent writers besides those whom we have referred to; but the re- 
sult has seldom corresponded with the ability spent on than. Dean 
Milman, Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall, Charles Lamb, George Dar- 
ley, Shiel, and others have written dramas; but it is chiefly in con- 
nection with other tasks that they are remembered; while the plays 
which have been most successful on the stage—those of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton and Sheridan Knowles—have not been those of the highest 
literary merits. The undramatic character of modern poetic genius 
is evinced by the fact that while so many plays have been written, 
so few finely-conceived and adequately-illustrated original characters 
have been added to the stores of the British drama. One of these 
few is to be found in the Mary Tudor of the late Sir Aubrey de 
Vere, where the sad English queen—certainly one of the most dra- 
matic characters presented to us by history—is delineated in her 
virtues and her errors, her wrongs and her woes, her aspirations and 
infirmities, with a strong clear hand and a fearless impartiality. 

Mr. Taylor has now published six dramas: Isaac Comnenus, 
Philip van Artevelde (in two parts), Edwin the Fair, A Sicilian 
Summer, and St. Clement's Eve. The earliest of these, though at first 
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less successful than the works that succeeded it, gave no doubtful 
promise of a brilliant dramatic career. The earlier works of men of 
genius, however inferior to their later, have generally contained the 
germ of the excellence developed by labour and time; and in this in- 
stance both the style of the work and the character of the hero were 
an anticipation of that maturer drama which at once established the 
poet’s reputation. It is not a little remarkable that a public which 
had so long been accustomed to the vehement stimulants of Lord 
Byron, and the bright but superficial imagery of Moore, should have 
responded to so sudden a summons. Had the challenge been a less 
bold one, it would probably have been less successful. In the pre- 
face to Philip van Artevelde Mr. Taylor proclaimed open war against 
the poetic taste of his time. The poets in whom the age had chiefly 
delighted were characterised, he affirmed, “by force and beauty of 
language, and by a versification particularly easy and adroit, and 
abounding in that sort of melody which, by its very obvious cadences, 
makes itself most pleasing to an unpractised ear. They exhibited, 
therefore, many of the most attractive graces and charms of poetry, 
—its vital warmth, not less than its external embellishments; and 
had not the admiration which they excited tended to produce an in- 
difference to higher, graver, and more various endowments, no one 
would have said that it was, in any evil sense, excessive. But from 
this unbounded indulgence in the mere luxuries of poetry has there 
not ensued a want of adequate appreciation for its intellectual and 
immortal part? I confess that such seems to me to have been both 
the natural and the actual result, and I can hardly believe the public 
taste to have been in a healthy state whilst the most approved poetry 
of past times was almost unread. We may now perhaps be turn- 
ing back to it; but it was not, as far as I can judge, till more than 
@ quarter of a century had expired that any signs of reaction could 
be discerned. Till then the elder luminaries of our poetical literature 
were obscured or little regarded, and we sat with dazzled eyes ata 
high festival of poetry, where, as at the funeral of Arvalan, the 
torchlight put out the starlight. : 

“ They (the popular modern poets) rented, in the first place, 
subject-matter. A feeling came more easily to them than a re- 
flection, and an image was always at hand when a thought was not 
forthcoming. . . . The realities of nature, and the truths which they 
suggest, would have seemed cold and incongruous if suffered to mix 
with the strains of impassioned sentiment and glowing imagery in 
which they poured themselves forth. . . . Writers, however, whose 
appeal is made so exclusively to the excitabilities of mankind will 
not find it possible to work upon them continuously without a dimi- 
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nishing effect. Poetry of which sense is not the basis, though it 
may be excellent of its kind, will not long be reputed to be poetry of 
the highest order.” 

The new aspirant was fortunate in his theme. It was taken from 
a period of history when the life of the Middle Ages was passing 
into that of modern political society, and when those picturesque 
pomps of chivalry with which Sir Walter Scott had made men fami- 
liar were beginning to yield before the first blasts of a storm by 
which the ecclesiastical as well as the political institutions of Europe 
were visited before long. In the fourteenth century the Flemish 
cities, though subject to the Earl of Flanders, enjoyed an almost 
republican independence with respect to their internal affairs. If 
offended by one of the earl’s bailiffs, they rose in arms under their 
associated “ guilds” or crafts; and could they have permanently 
united, it would have been nearly impossible.to have reduced them 
again to obedience. But the interest of one city was not that of 
another; and in Ghent itself, as well as the towns that sided with it— 
such as Damne, Ypres, Courtray, Grammont, &c.—there were gene- 
rally two parties, that of the rich, whose trade required peace, and 
that of the poor, who regarded war as their trade. It was appa- 
rently its nearness to actual life, not the chivalrous pageantry mixed 
up with it, that recommended this theme to a dramatist of robust 
and practical genius. The war was one which “in its progress ex- 
tended to the whole of Flanders, and excited a degree of interest in 
all the civilised countries of Europe, for which the cause must be 
sought in the state of European communities at the time. It was 
believed that entire success on the part of Ghent would bring on a 
general rising almost throughout Christendom of the commonalty 
against the feudal lords and men of substance. The incorporation 
of the citizens of Paris, known by the name of ‘the Army with Mal- 
lets,’ was, according to the well-known chronicler of the period, ‘all 
by the example of them of Ghent.’ Nicholas le Flamand deterred 
them from pulling down the Louvre by urging the expediency of 
waiting to see what success might attend the Flemish insurgents. 
At Rheims, Chalons-on-the- Marne, at Orleans, Beauvoisin, the like 
desighs were entertained. ‘The rebellion of the Jacquerie,’ says 
Froissart, ‘was never so terrible as this was likely to have been.’ 
Brabant, Burgundy, and the lower part of Germany were in a dan- 
gerous condition; and in England Wat Tyler’s rebellion was con- 
temporaneous, and not unconnected with what was going on in 
Flanders.” (Preface.) It was the first great upheaval of the popular 
element in modern society. At the end of the last century the 
“fountains of the great deep were broken open,” and the institutions 
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which had survived many a lesser shock went down beneath the great 
deluge. In our own day the storm continues to rage throughout no 
small part of the world; nor is it likely to cease in those of our sons; 
but the first murmurs of the tempest went forth from among the 
wealthy burghers of Flanders in the fourteenth century. 

The leader of the insurgent party had been Jacques van Arte- 
velde, who was murdered in a popular tumult. Things had long 
gone ill: the men who had successively headed the revolt had 
pushed themselves into eminence by courage and military skill, but 
had subsequently failed from want of personal ascendency and states- 
manlike ability. With their failure the play begins. Philip van 
Artevelde has lived the life of a retired student; but Van den 
Bosch, a rough hard-headed chief of the insurgents, has shrewdness 
enough to know that the powers of grave reflection in which he is 
himself deficient are as needful for the permanent success of a leader 
as energy and fearlessness. He offers Philip the supreme command 
in the people’s name, and the recluse becomes the man of action. He 
desires to avenge his father’s death ; he desires to rescue his country 
from tyrants whose incompetency he scorns as much as he hates 
their brutality; but most of all he yields to that instinct which 
makes ability and daring seek a sphere large enough for them. The 
character of Philip constitutes the principal interest of the drama. 
Habitually thoughtful he is, yet never abstract; and the metaphysical 
speculations to which he refers at a late period of his career as 
having once passed across his mind were evidently but those guests 
of youth which abide only with the few who have a special vocation 
for such inquiries. Life and man had been the subject of his medi- 
tations; and living from his childhood amid the whirl of intense 
action, when the time came to take a part, action was as easy to him 
as thought unaccompanied by action to Hamlet. He is not embar- 
rassed by scruples. He never shrinks from what is needful because 
it involves suffering and danger, whether to others or to himself. 
He is not selfish, or, at the earlier part of his career, strongly am- 
bitious; but neither is he generous or self-sacrificing. He is grave- 
hearted. His aspirations are not after an ideal excellence, but to 
carry out a fixed purpose is the law of his being. He knows himself 
and the place that belongs to him; he has calculated his powers 
and ascertained their limits, and by a deliberate act resolved that he 
will try the venture and abide the consequence, He has had no 
temptation to conceal from himself any of the difficulties in his way, 
for his is that calm courage that sees things as they are. He has 
small patriotic enthusiasm, and aspires after no golden age. He 
looks on human society as a stormy sea of passions, that need to be 
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ruled; but he desires that they should be ruled by a manly at least, 
if not a disinterested, intelligence,—not by caprice in high place or 
by appetites more brutal than those restrained. Sagacious in intel- 
lect and fixed in purpose, his native dignity of character retains for 
him that ascendency over his fellow-men which his daring and stern 
justice had early acquired. Without either breadth of sympathy or 
subtle refinement of thought, he carries every thing before him by his 
strength, consistency, and efficiency. To trace the changes made in 
such a character, first by a successful career and then by adverse 
fortune, was a great dramatic problem. 

We cannot better illustrate either the character of Philip or that 
of the stormy times amid which his lot is cast than by the following 
extracts from a scene in which he discusses the events of the day 
with Father John of Heda, his counsellor and friend, and formerly 
his preceptor : 

“ Artevelde. I never look’d that he should live so long. 

He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 

He seem’d to live by miracle : his food 

Was glory, which was poison to his mind 

And peril to his body. He was one 

Of many thousand such that die betimes, 

Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 

Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 

And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 

And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 

Who wins the race of glory, but than he 

A thousand men more gloriously endow’d 

Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 

Have had their fortunes founder’d by a chance, 

Whilst lighter barks push’d past them ; to whom add 

A smaller tally, of the singular few 

Who, gifted with predominating powers, 

Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 

The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 

Father John. Had Launoy lived, he might have pass’d for 
great, 

But not by conquests in the Franc of Bruges. 

The sphere, the scale of circumstance, is all 

Which makes the wonder of the many. Still 

An ardent soul was Launoy’s, and his deeds 

Were such as dazzled many a Flemish dame. 

There'll some bright eyes in Ghent be dimm’d for him. 

Artevelde. They will be dim and then be bright again. 

All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion, 

And many a cloud drifts by and none sojourns. 

Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 
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And lightly is death mourn’d: a dusk star blinks 
As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo! 

In a wide solitude of wintry sky 

Twinkles the re-illuminated star, 

And all is out of sight that smirch’d the ray. 

We have not time to mourn. 

Father John. The worse for us! 
He that lacks time to mourn lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. "Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turn’d out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

Yet such the barrenness of busy life! 
From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up 
To reach the naked’st pinnacle of all, 
Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toil, 
Reposes self-included at the base. 

But this thou know’st.”* 


Philip has won, almost without seeking them, the affections of a 
beautiful but unprotected young Flemish heiress, the friend of his 
sister, Clara van Artevelde. In an interview, in which the confiding 
grace, ingenuousness, and devotedness of the Lady Adriana are more 
striking than any chivalrous ardour on her lover's part, he gains 
the promise of her hand. She has had a less fortunate admirer in 
the Lord of Occo; and the rejected suitor is stimulated by jealousy, as 
well as by his political interests, to conspire against his rival. The 
Earl of Flanders has sent two emissaries, Sir Guisebert Grutt and 
Sir Simon Bette, to traffic with traitors in the Flemish camp. To 


" divide his enemies, he has also offered an amnesty, on condition that 


three hundred citizens are delivered up to his justice. A meeting 
is convened at the Stadt-house; and the Lord of Occo promises to 
attend it, having first resolved on the assassination of Philip. Fear- 
ing, however, that his conspiracy has been discovered, he stays away 
at the critical moment. For a time the two emissaries are successful 
with the people; but the moment it becomes Artevelde’s turn to 
speak, their intrigue begins to unravel. His harangue carries the 
people with him as a storm carries dead leaves. He reminds them 
of their past achievements, and of the remorseless cruelties practised 
on them by the earl. He demands who can tell that his own name 
is not included among the three hundred to be delivered up \to 
torments and death; and at the moment that he finds himself the 
master of his audience he turns on the delegates, denounces them 
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as traitors, and stabs Grutt to the heart, while Van den Bosch slays 
Bette. 

The scabbard thrown away, the war-party is at once in the 
ascendant; and the wealthy burghers are taught that their young 
chief has left his books, and become such a man of action as may 
not be trifled with. The Lord of Occo makes his escape, and suc- 
ceeds also in carrying off Adriana, of whose broad lands he proposes 
to become the master by a forced marriage with the heiress. The 
scene changes to a banquéting-hall at Bruges, where the Earl of 
Flanders is magnificently entertained by the mayor and citizens. 
There is a song on the approaching fall of Ghent,— 


“Flat stones and awry, grass, potsherd, and shard, 
Thy place shall be like an old churchyard !”— 


which animates the earl so vehemently that he accuses himself of 
having sinned against true chivalry in demanding the heads of but 
three hundred burghers. In the midst of the revel Occo arrives, 
and boasting is changed into shame. The earl at first cannot believe 
that he has any thing to fear from such a man as Philip. 


“God help them! 
A man that as much knowledge has of war 
As I of brewing mead! God help their souls! 
A bookish nursling of the monks—a meacock ! 
D’Arlon. My lord, I’m fearful you mistake the man. 
If my accounts be true, the life he’s led 
Served rather in its transit to eclipse 
Than to show forth his nature ; and that pass’d, 
You'll now behold him as he really is, 
One of a cold and of a constant mind, 

Not quicken’d into ardent action soon 

Nor prompt for petty enterprise ; yet bold, 

Fierce when need is, and capable of all things.” 

D’Arlon, although a faithful adherent of his liege lord, the Earl 
of Flanders, has contracted not only an inviolable friendship with 
Artevelde, but also a love-troth with Clara. Fortunately for the 
Lady Adriana, it is in his house at Bruges that Occo and his cap- 
tive are domiciled by the earl’s command. She makes her com- 
plaint to the young knight, who at once defies Occo to deadly 


combat. 
The following brief conversation between D’Arlon and Gilbert 


Matthew, one of the earl’s counsellors, is a graphic sketch of that 
stormy time : 


“ Gilbert. No sooner had his highness reached the palace 
Than he sends back for me. 
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D’Arlon. And me the same. 
Gilbert. His highness is not happy. 
D’Arlon. That is likely ; 


But have you any private cause to think it ? 
Gilbert. I have observed that when he is not happy 
He sends for me. 
D’ Arlon. ‘And do you mend his mood ? 
Gilbert. Nay, what I can. His highness at such times 
Is wishful to be counsell’d to shed blood. 
D’ Arlon. ’Tis said that he is counsell’d oft to that. 
Gilbert. It is my duty to advise his highness 
With neither fear nor favour. As I came, 
The bodies of three citizens lay stretch’d 
Upon the causeway. 


D'Arlon. How had they been kill’d ? 
Gilbert. By knocking on the head. 
D’Arlon. And who had done it ? 


Gilbert. The officers that walk’d before the Earl, 
To make him room to pass. The streets were full, 
And many of the mean-crafts roam’d about 
Discoursing of the news they heard from Ghent ; 
And as his highness pass’d they misbehaved, 

And three were knock'd upon the head with staves. 
I knew by that his highness was not happy. 
I knew I should be sent for.”® 


In such brief and interstitial scenes as the one we have quoted 
the hand of a true master of dramatic art is seen as much as in 
passages of the most high-wrought pathos. Genius, even when not 
essentially dramatic, will often in the most interesting portions of 


- a play produce what is so profound in sentiment or eloquent in ex- 


pression, that in our enjoyment of it as poetry we forget to ask 
whether it be dramatic or not. True dramatic genius includes, 
besides a philosophic insight into character, a certain careless feli- 
city in dealing with externals. This tact is a thing which we always 
find among our dramatists in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 
First, and which in our modern drama—the tradition having been 
broken—we almost always lack. The well may be deep and the 
water pure, but it is commonly without life. The soundest philo- 
sophic analysis will not serve as a substitute for a shrewd sharp 
observation, and that vividness of handling analogous to a hasty 
sketch by a great painter. This is the great defect of the German 
drama. Characters are sometimes nobly conceived, and a plot is 
laboriously devised capable of illustrating them; but the unconscious 
skill and imitative instinct which ought to mediate between the world 
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of abstract conception and outward illustration is wanting. We miss 

the electric vitality of true art. The distinction is that between the 

drama taken from life and that drawn from books. England has 

long been the land of action, and Germany that of thought. In 

England, moreover, the drama grew up at a time when the pas- 

sions expressed themselves freely, and when, as among children and 

races in an early stage of development, the impulses were stronger 

from having never known restraint or disguise. In Germany the 

drama arose at a period of conventionalities and respectabilities as 
well as of theories. It was a philosophical imitation, not a living 
tradition ; and with all its merits, it shares the defect of Germany’s 
modern school of religious painters, in which the highest wxsthetic 
science, directed by the noblest aims, cannot make up for the want 
of inspiration and of popular sympathy. 

The revived English drama has had some of the same refrigerat- 
ing influences to contend with. It is to Mr. Taylor’s keen apprecia- 
tion of the early English dramatists, evinced by his happy use of a 
language analogous to theirs, that he owes in no small degree his 
superiority. His style has been also not a little in his favour. The 
importance of style is wholly overlooked by those who regard it as 
but the outward garment of thought. It has more analogy to the 
skin than to the clothes. It fits closely, adapts itself to every move- 
ment, and is quickened by the instinct of life. There is in it a power 
even beyond its own intention. Style is doubtless in the main the 
result of a man’s intellectual constitution, but it reacts largely on that 
which has produced it. A style like Mr. Taylor's, with its sharp 
precision and lightness combined with strength, is incompatible with 
the feeble, the languid, or the false in conception. 

To proceed with our analysis of Philip van Artevelde. The Earl 
of Flanders is advised by Gilbert Matthew to starve Ghent into sur- 
render; and he succeeds in cutting off all. supplies from the place. 
Famine sets in, and pestilence follows. But the desperate situa- 
tion suggests a desperate remedy. Artevelde proposes that five 
thousand of the bravest and strongest citizens should be supplied 
with what food still remains, and accompany him on a march to 
Bruges, the earl’s capital. The small but resolute band arrive 
there a little before sunset. It is a festival; the inhabitants of 
Bruges have been making merry; and half of them rush out in a 
state of intoxication to encounter an enemy whom they despise. The 
setting sun shines in their faces; the archers of Ghent bewilder them 
with their arrows; the townspeople fall into an ambush; a total 
rout ensues. Artevelde enters Bruges with the flying troops, and 
the Earl with difficulty escapes. Gilbert Matthew and the Lord of 
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Occo are taken prisoners, and immediately condemned to death; and 
the First Part ends with the words, 


“Now, Adriana, I am wholly thine.” 


We must be brief in our sketch of the Second Part. Fora long 
period Artevelde has enjoyed unquestioned power; but the storm 
breaks on him at last. The counsellors of the youthful King of 
France, alarmed by the outbreak of popular revolt in many parts 
of Europe, resolve to deprive the movement-party of the encour- 
agement it derives from the success of the revolt in Flanders. The 
boy-king rejoices in the opportunity of proving his chivalry and 
aiding his exiled cousin. Artevelde sends Father John of Heda 
to England, in hopes of winning the alliance of Richard II. For 
him there has been a change worse than any political event can 
bring. His wife is dead, and his hearth has long been desolate. 
A change has taken place in his own character likewise; and it is 
with a consummate art that the dramatist indicates the effect of 
time and success on such a character. He has grown more impe- 
rious and less scrupulous. Accustomed to see all men bow before 
him, his own will, guided mainly by considerations of public expe- 
diency, has been his main law of action. When warned by Father 
John that since his elevation he has not been unvisited by worldly 
pride and its attendant passions, he replies : 

“ Say they so? 

Well, if it be so, it is late to mend, 

For self-amendment is a work of time, 

And business will not wait. Such as I am, 

For better or for worse, the world must take me, 

For I must hasten on, Perhaps the state 

And royal splendour I affect is deem’d 

A proof of pride ; yet they that these contemn 

Know little of the springs that move mankind. 
If (which I own not) 
I have drunk deeper of ambition’s cup, 
Be it remember'd that the cup of love 
Was wrested from my hand. Enough of this. 
Ambition has its uses in the scheme 
Of Providence, whose instrument I am 
To work some changes in the world or die.”* 


His thoughts are not as lofty nor his feelings as pure as they were, 
but he is as daring and as sagacious as ever. The King of France 
has sent a herald to require his immediate submission, the alter- 
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native being war. The French message is cast in the haughtiest 
language. Enthroned in his chair of state, and surrounded by his 
council, Artevelde flings back the defiance in a speech which, as an 
exponent of the revolutionary cause, has probably never been sur- 
passed, There is in it nothing either of the daring speculation with 
which the cause of revolt is advocated by Shelley or of the declama- 
tory cynicism of Byron. It is a practical business speech, raging 
itself into a white heat, and still looking cold. In its domineering 
vindictiveness it is ever logical. 


“ Artevelde. Sir Herald, thou hast well discharged thyself 
Of an ill function. Take these links of gold, 
And with the company of words I give thee, 
Back to the braggart king from whom thou cam’st. 
First, of my father: had he lived to know 
His glories, deeds, and dignities postponed 
To names of barons, earls, and counts (that here 
Are to men’s ears importunately common 
As chimes to dwellers in the market-place), 
He with a silent and a bitter mirth 
Had listen’d to the boast ; may he his son 
Pardon for in comparison setting forth 
With his the name of this disconsolate earl ! 
How stand they in the title-deeds of fame ? 
What hold and heritage in distant times 
Doth each enjoy—what posthumous possession ? 
The dusty chronicler with painful search, 
Long fingering forgotten scrolls, indites 
That Louis Mle was sometime Earl of Flanders, 
That Louis Male his sometime earldom lost, 
Through wrongs by him committed, that he lived 
An outcast long in dole not undeserved, 
And died dependent: there the history ends ; 
And who of them that hear it wastes a thought 
On the unfriended fate of Louis Mile ? 
But turn the page and look we for the tale 
Of Artevelde’s renown. What man was this ? 
He humbly born, he highly gifted, rose ~ 
By steps of various enterprise, by skill, 
By native vigour, to wide sway, and took 
What his vain rival having could not keep. 
His glory shall not cease, though cloth-of-gold 
Wrap him no more ; for not of golden cloth, 
Nor fur, nor minever, his greatness came, 
Whose fortunes were inborn: strip me the two,— 
This were the humblest, that the noblest, beggar 
That ever braved a storm. 
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You speak of insurrections ; bear in mind 
Against what rule my father and myself 
Have been insurgent: whom did we supplant ? 
There was a time, so ancient records tell, 
There were communities,—scarce known by name 
In these degenerate days, but once far-famed,— 
Where liberty and justice, hand in hand, 
Order’d the common weal ; where great men grew 
Up to their natural eminence, and none 
Saving the wise, just, eloquent, were great : 
Where power was of God’s gift, to whom He gave 
Supremacy of merit, the sole means 
And broad highway to power, that ever then 
Was meritoriously administered, 
Whilst all its instruments from first to last, 
The tools of state for service high or low, 
Were chosen for their aptness to those ends 
Which virtue meditates. To shake the ground 
Deep- founded whereupon this structure stood 
Was verily a crime; a treason it was 
Conspiracies to hatch against this state 
And its free innocence. But now I ask 
Where is there on God’s earth that polity 
Which it is not, by consequence converse, 
A treason against nature to uphold ? 
Whom may we now call free? whom great? whom wise? 
Whom innocent ?—the free are only they 
Whom power makes free to execute all ills 
Their hearts imagine ; they alone are great 
Whose passions nurse them from their cradles up 
In luxury and lewdness—whom to see 
Is to despise, whose aspects put to scorn 
Their station’s eminence ; the wise, they only 
Who wait obscurely till the bolts of heaven 
Shall break upon the land, and give them light 
Whereby to walk ; the innocent—alas! 
Poor innocency lies where four roads meet, 
A stone upon her head, a stake driven through her, 
For who is innocent that cares to live ? 
The hand of power doth press the very life 
Of innocency out! What then remains 
But in the cause of nature to stand forth, 
And turn this frame of things the right side up? 
For this the hour is come, the sword is drawn, 
And tell your masters vainly they resist. 
Nature that slept beneath their poisonous drugs 
Is up and stirring ; and from north and south, 
From east and west, from England and from France, 
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From Germany and Flanders and Navarre, 

Shall stand against them like a beast at bay. 

The blood that they have shed will hide no longer 
In the blood-sloken soil, but cries to heaven. 

Their cruelties and wrongs against the poor 

Shall quicken into swarnis of venomous snakes, 
And hiss through all the earth, till o’er the earth, 
That ceases then from hissings and from groans, 
Rises the song: How are the mighty fallen! 

And by the peasant’s hand! Low lie the proud! 
And smitten with the weapons of the poor— 

The blacksmith’s hammer and the woodman’s axe. 
Their tale is told: and for that they were rich, 
And robb’d the poor ; and for that they were strong, 
And scourged the weak ; and for that they made laws 
Which turn’d the sweat of labour’s brow to blood— 
For these their sins the nations cast them out ; 

The dunghills are their deathbeds, and the stench 
From their uncover’d carrion steaming wide 

Turns in the nostrils of enfranchised man 

To a sweet savour. These things come to pass 
From small beginnings, because God is just.”* 


The love-story of Part II. is wholly unlike that of Part I.: with 
it is closely connected the poetic justice of the play. The love 
is a guilty love, and conduces in a large degree both to the fall of 
Artevelde and to his death. Between the two parts of the play a 
lyrical interlude is interposed, entitled the “ Lay of Elena.” It is a 
modified specimen of that poetry abounding in romantic sentiment, 
imagery, and figure, which, in the body of his work, Mr. Taylor has 
discarded. It records the fortunes of a beautiful Italian, who, after 
being betrayed and deserted, has lived for some time with the Duke 
de Bourbon, one of the French king’s uncles, the object of a silly and 
selfish but passionate love on his part, which she has but feebly re- 
turned. Mortified at finding that his devotion to his mistress has 
made him an object of ridicule, the duke has vented on her his spleen in 
many a caprice, and spoken of her in insulting terms. On the capture 
of a Flemish city, Elena has fallen into the hands of the Regent. 
He protects her, and places a safeguard at her disposal, in case she 
should wish to return to France. She is in no hurry to return. 
With all the energy of her wild and wilful nature, the imaginative 
and melancholy woman, who had looked on love but with self-re- 
proach and despair, fixes her affections on the Regent, still with self- 
reproach, but no longer in despair. He can hardly be said to return 
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such love as hers; but he has wearied of unhappiness, and to love, as 
a social need, he is still accessible. But for this disastrous tie peace 
was still possible. The Duke of Bourbon has despatched Sir Fleure- 
ant of Heurlée to the Regent’s camp with a request that he would 
send back Elena, and an implied promise that in return the king 
shall be prevented, through his influence, from going to war in de- 
fence of the Earl of Flanders. 

We shall now give an extract from a scene in which the Regent 
describes his lost wife and his own desolation. It is an illustration 
of Mr. Taylor’s poetry in its more impassioned vein. There is about 
it a sad rich colouring as of a dusky day in autumn. The character 
of both the speakers is painted with a lavish hand, and the long and 
. melancholy cadences of the metre echo the sadness of a new love 
which has grown up among omens of woe, and has too much self- 
reproach about it to promise, almost to desire, happiness. The scene 
displeases while it charms, and it instructs us while it displeases. 
Thus to have spoken of his wife to her rival—a rival so unlike her in 
all save devotedness—is what Artevelde would have shrunk from (as 
we may imagine) in his youth. But his character is in decline; and 
neither love, nor the memory of love, wears for him any purer light 
than that of common day. He admires and he deplores the grace 
and goodness lost; but the “ beautiful regards” turned back on him 
from the land of shadows do not trouble his heart : 


“ Artevelde. She was a creature framed by love divine 
For mortal love to muse a life away 
In pondering her perfections; so unmoved 
Amidst the world’s contentions, if they touch’d 
No vital chord nor troubled what she loved, 
Philosophy might look her in the face, 
And like a hermit stooping to the well 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might therein 
See but his own serenity reflected 
With a more heavenly tenderness of hue! 
Yet whilst the world’s ambitious empty cares, 
Its small disquietudes and insect-stings, 
Disturb’d her never, she was one made up 
Of feminine affections, and her life 
Was one full stream of love from fount to sea. 
These are but words. 
Elena. My lord, they’re full of meaning. 
Artevelde. No, they mean nothing—that which they would 


speak 
Sinks into silence ; ’tis what none can know 
That knew not her—the silence of the grave— 
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Whence could I call her radiant beauty back, 
It could not come more savouring of heaven 
Than it went hence—the tomb received her charms 
In their perfection, with nor trace of time 
Nor stain of sin upon them ; only death 
Had turn’d them pale. TI would that you had seen her 
Living or dead. 
Elena. I wish I had, my lord ; 
I should have loved to look upon her much ; 
For I can gaze on beauty all day long, 
And think the all-day long is but too short. 
Artevelde. She was so fair that in the angelic choir 
She will not need put on another shape 
Than that she bore on earth. Well, well,—she’s gone, 
And I have tamed my sorrow. Pain and grief 
Are transitory things no less than joy, 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet they do leave us. You behold me here 
A man bereaved, with something of a blight 
Upon the early blossoms of his life 
And its first verdure, having not the less 
A living root, and drawing from the earth 
Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 
And surely as man’s health and strength are whole 
His appetites regerminate, his heart 
Reopens, and his objects and desires 
Shoot up renew’d. What blank I found before me 
From what is said you partly may surmise ; 
How I have hoped to fill it, may I tell ? 
Elena, I fear, my lord, that cannot be. 
Artevelde. Indeed ! 
Then am I doubly hopeless. What is gone, 
Nor plaints, nor prayers, nor yearnings of the soul, 
Nor memory’s tricks, nor fancy’s invocations— 
Though tears went with them frequent as the rain 
In dusk November, sighs more sadly breathed 
Than winter's o’er the vegetable dead— 
Can bring again ; and should this living hope, 
That like a violet from the other’s grave 
Grew sweetly, in the tear-besprinkled soil 
Finding moist nourishment—this seedling sprung 
Where recent grief had like a ploughshare pass’d 
Through the soft soul, and loosen’d its affections— 
Should this new-blossom’d hope be coldly nipp'd, 
Then were I desolate indeed ! ‘ 
Elena. I said I fear’d another could not fill 
The place of her you lost, being so fair 
And perfect as you give herout. . ... . 
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I cannot give you what you've had so long; 
Nor need I tell you what you know so well. 
I must be gone.”* 


The Regent, on her departure, falls into the following soliloquy ; 
to explain the latter part of which, it is necessary to premise that 
the criminals sentenced are Flemings detected in carrying on, at the 
instigation of Sir Fleureant, a correspondence between some of the 
Flemish cities and France : 


“ Artevelde. [after a pause] The night is far advanced upon 
the morrow, 
And but for that conglomerated mass 
Of cloud with ragged edges, like a mound, 
Or black pine-forest on a mountain’s top, 
Wherein the light lies ambush’d, dawn were near— 
Yes, I have wasted half a summer’s night. 
Was it well spent? Successfully it was. 


Ho, Nieuverkerchen !—When we think upon it, 
How little flattering is a woman’s love! 
Given commonly to whosoe’er is nearest 
And propp’d with most advantage ; outward grace 
| Nor inward light is needful ; day by day 
; Men wanting both are mated with the best 
| And loftiest of God's feminine creation, 
-_ Whose love takes no distinction but of gender, 
a || And ridicules the very name of choice. 
> Ho, Nieuverkerchen! What then, do we sleep? 
oi Are none of you awake ?—and as for me, 
a | The world says Philip is a famous man.— 
Wi : What is there women will not love, so taught ?— 
Ho, Ellert! by your leave, though, you must wake. 


| Enter an Officer. 
i Have me a gallows built upon the mount, 
And let Van Kortz be hung at break of day. 
| No news of Bulsen or Van Muck ? 

Officer. My lord, 

Bulsen is taken ; but Van Muck, we fear, 
Has got clean off. 
Artevelde. Let Bulsen too be hung.” 


This is certainly an extraordinary termination for a love-scene ; 
co yet it is not more daring and original than it is in character. It is 
a not such love as Artevelde’s that expands the heart, nor such success 
be | that satisfies even self-love. From this time nothing prospers in the 
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Flemish camp. Every thing appears to fulfil the threat of Father 
John : 
“ After strange women them that went astray 
God never prosper’d in the olden time, 
Nor will He bless them now.” 


Van den Bosch, the ablest of Artevelde’s lieutenants, is defeated, 
and receives a mortal wound. Many of the Flemish towns transfer 
their allegiance to their former lord; and even the name of Arte- 
velde no longer carries its old magic,—a rumour having gone abroad 
that sorcery has subjected him to the spells of a French spy. The 
English king sends no aid: no hope remains but in a successful 
battle. Gathering together all his forces, Artevelde marches to the 
eastern bank of the lower Lis, to meet the French army and prevent 
them from passing the river. At a very early hour in the morning 
he leaves his tent: 


“ Artevelde. The gibbous moon was in a wan decline, 
And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 
The cold uncomfortable daylight dawn’d ; 
And the white tents topping a low ground-fog 
Show’d like a fleet becalm’d. I wander’d far, 
Till reaching to the bridge I sate me down 
Upon the parapet. Much mused I there, 
Revolving many a passage of my life, 

And the strange destiny that lifted me 
To be the leader of a mighty host, 
And terrible to kings.” 


There he has a vision of his dead wife. He thus describes it to 
Elena: 
“She appear’d 
In white, as when I saw her last, laid out 
After her death ; suspended in the air 
She seem’d, and o’er her breast her arms were cross’d ; 
Her feet were drawn together, pointing downwards, 
And rigid was her form and motionless. 
From near her heart, as if the source were there, 
A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 
So she remain’d, inflexible as stone, 
And I as fixedly regarding her. 
Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 
Thy figure darted past her ; whereupon, 
Though rigid still and straight, she downward moved ; 
And as she pierced the river with her feet, 
Descending steadily, the streak of blood 
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Peel’d off upon the water, which, as she vanish’d, 
Appear’d all blood, and swell’d and welter’d sore ; 
And midmost in the eddy and the whirl 

My own face saw I, which was pale and calm 

As death could make it :—Then the vision pass’d, 
And I perceived the river and the bridge, 

The mottled sky and horizontal moon, 

The distant camp, and all things as they were.”* 


Before the battle begins Artevelde is informed that a foreign 
knight, with his visor closed, demands to see him. It is Sir Fleu- 
reant of Heurlée. On his former visit to the camp, when detected 
in a treasonable correspondence, he had been condemned to death; 
but his life had been spared at Elena’s fatal intercession. He had 
broken his parole, escaped to the French camp, and there—half in 
despair and half in ambition—engaged himself to assassinate the 
Regent. While Artevelde is passing the bridge of the vision he is 
stabbed by the false knight. For a time he conceals his wound, and 
the battle rages with various fortune. His hosts are at last driven 
back in confusion; and Artevelde, making a desperate effort to rally 
them, is swept back towards the fatal bridge, and is suffocated in 
the crowd, the bridge giving way. 

In the last scene Elena kneels on the bloody battle-field beside 
the body of Artevelde; while Van Ryk, an old Flemish captain, 
stands at the other side. He urges her to flight; but she refuses to 
depart without the body. The Duke of Burgundy then appears, 
and Sir Fleureant approaches the group as the young king and his 
royal uncles gather around the body, and clumsily endeavours to 
vindicate the fair fame of Elena. She leaps to her feet, and snatch- 
ing Artevelde’s dagger, strikes it through the heart of his murderer, 
The guards rush in; and in the attempt to take her and Van Ryk 
prisoners, both are slain. The Duke of Bourbon gives orders that 
Elena shall receive Christian burial, but that the body of Artevelde 
shall be hung upon a tree, in the sight of the army. The Duke of 
Burgundy refuses to war with the dead: 

“ Burgundy. Brother, no ; 

It were not for our honour, nor the king’s, 
To use it so. Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endow’d,—courage, discretion, wit ; 
An equal temper, and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 

Of transitory passion, but below 

Built on a surging subterranean fire, 
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That stirr’d and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 

He nothing lack’d in sovereignty but the right, 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 
Wherefore, with honour lay him in his grave, 
And thereby shall increase of honour come 
Unto their arms who vanquish’d one so wise, 
So valiant, so renown’d. Sirs, pass we on, 
And let the bodies follow us on biers. 

Wolf of the weald and yellow-footed kite, 
Enough is spread for you of meaner prey ; 
Other interment than your maws afford 

Is due to these. At Courtray we shall sleep, 
And there I'll see them buried side by side.”* 


Thus ends this drama; which, for largeness of scope and skill in 
execution—for delineation of characters at once harmonised and con- 
trasted—for intellectual vigour, gravity, variety, and energy,—has, as 
we believe, no equal since the Shakespearian age; and which, owing 
nothing to meretricious allurements, cannot fail to keep that place 
in the estimate of thoughtful readers which it early acquired. Our 
limited space has allowed us but to indicate a few of its more pro- 
minent characteristics. A play that revives the energy of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, while it avoids their coarseness, must ever occupy 
a historical position in English literature. It is the most vigorous 
of Mr. Taylor’s works; though in his other plays, and in his minor 
poems, there are perhaps a larger number of those passages which 
illustrate the wisdom, the moral dignity, and the refinement that 
characterise Mr. Taylor’s poetry not less than its vigour. 


* Vol. i, pp. 289-92, 
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Personal Recollections of an old Oxonian. 


I, CHRIST CHURCH UNDER DEAN HALL. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—You are so kind as to think that the public 
may be interested in my personal recollections of Oxford, going back, 
as they do, nearly halfa century, and ranging over some twenty years 
of an important period; and you wish accordingly that I should put 
them on paper. I will do as you desire, upon one condition; and 
that is, that you will allow me to throw my narrative into the}form 
of one or more letters to yourself. It is thus only that I can shield 
myself in the view of the public from the appearance of an absurd 
piece of egotism. Moreover, I suppose that most people can write 
on popular subjects more easily when addressing an individual than 
when discharging the contents of their memory, or their imagina- 
tion, as it were, into the air. 

I do not possess any written memoranda of the times to which 
you recall me, but the scenes of my youth are still vividly before my 
mind; and although, in trying to reproduce them on paper, I shall 
no doubt omit many things necessary to the completeness of my pic- 
ture, yet I think I can promise tolerable accuracy in the description 
of what I do remember. 

I happen to have just been reading for the first time Dean Stan- 
ley’s beautiful Life of Dr. Arnold, in the earlier part of which you 
will remember that there occurs a very long letter from one of 
Arnold’s most distinguished and most valued friends, containing 
a graphic delineation of undergraduate life at Oxford, when he and 
several eminent men yet living were companions together. In read- 
ing that interesting letter I could not help feeling, with a sense of 
deep personal humiliation, what a different idea it gives of Oxford 
undergraduate society from that which I obtained as the result of my 
own experience,—different not only as respects the general character 
of the life which it represents, but as respects also the moral tone of 
the individuals who gave to that life the character which is impressed 
on it. We are accustomed to suppose that the moral tone of Oxford 
has been in a progressive course of improvement since the beginning 
of the present century; yet the picture to which I refer belongs to a 
period more remote by several years than that which is present to 
my mind. However, as I have said, the contrast suggests feelings 
of personal humiliation in arrest of any precipitate judgment as to 
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the historical differences between Oxford in 1810 or 1812%and Ox- 
ford in 1820 or 1822. 
I cannot tell how much of the gloom which hangs over my im- 
pression of undergraduate life at Oxford in my time is attributable 
to my own misuse of its actual opportunities; yet that the darkness 
of these recollections is not merely self-reflected, I am thoroughly 
convinced, though it still may be that my lot as an undergraduate 
was cast in a sphere peculiarly unfavourable for the exhibition of 
what Oxford even in those days was actually capable of effecting. 
I do really think that Christ Church, the college at which I entered, 
as it was the highest in repute for the advantages of this world, was 
also, in my time, the most degraded in respect of all that relates 
to the true end of our existence. The letter to which I have just 
alluded conveys the idea of a small knot of men, belonging to one 
or more of the lesser colleges, living constantly with one another, 
and finding: their chief interest in literary pursuits, rational converse, 
and harmless recreation. I will say confidently that such a picture 
as this had no kind of counterpart at Christ Church during the 
earlier years of my undergraduate life. I cannot recollect any set of 
men, however regular in ordinary college-duties, and however given 
to reading, of whom I do not feel sure that, with whatever possible 
exceptions in the case of individuals, they were, as a set, addicted 
to vice and loose conversation. I remained long enough at Oxford 
to witness a vast improvement; but the favourable testimony I shall 
hereafter give would be of no value if I attempted in any way to dis- 
guise the fact which I have just placed on record. | 
On the other hand, I am well aware that my own personal ante- 
cedents were in many respects unfavourable to my gaining from Ox- 
ford all the advantages of which it might have been productive in 
the case of another. Hence it is that I am led to mistrust the almost 
total absence in myself of those feelings of enthusiastic attachment to 
the place which are common to men of such diametrically opposite 
views and temperaments as the late Dr. Arnold on the one side, and 
Dr. Newman, Mr. Keble, and Sir John Coleridge on the other. As : 


time went on, I got to like Oxford far better than I did during the 
greater portion of my life as an undergraduate; but my early im- 
pressions of it were so exceedingly the reverse of pleasant, that I 
could never wholly conquer them; and I left with but little regret 
a place which I entered with the most glowing anticipations of hap- | 
piness. 

Ihave always traced my want of congeniality with Oxford in a 
great measure to the fact of its having been the first place of my public i 
education. I do not mean merely that I was never at a public school 
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but that I was never at any school at all which could deserve the 
name. Hence I had to encounter at the age of eighteen those trials 
which most boys get through and leave behind them at the age of 
eight,—the trial of feeling oneself suddenly in an entirely new 
world, and that a world of the most inconsiderate and unsympathis- 
ing portion of the rational creation. I went up to Oxford in 1820 
from a private tutor, whose house was but a prolongation of home, 
and that under the most delightful aspect; that is to say, it was a 
home in which there was discipline to give vigour to work and zest 
to recreation,—not such a discipline as ever galled or fretted its sub- 
jects. In my tutor I had one who united the authority of a father 
with the tenderness of a mother; and whatever he wanted to the 
full development of the maternal relation was supplied by a simple 
and kind-hearted wife, whose tastes were remarkably congenial to my 
own, and who took in me more than ordinary interest, as in one who 
was transplanted under her roof from an eye which had watched over 
him during eleven years of sickness and infirmity. Fancy what it 
was to be abruptly drafted from a home like this into a great 
college, teeming with bustle and excitement of the most boisterous 
and heartless character; to become the butt of badgering tutors and 
the sport of overbearing undergraduates; and to feel that the mani- 
festations of discomfort and shyness which were inevitable in so 
new an atmosphere could only contribute to increase the evil of 
which they were the result. But I am getting off the line of my 
narrative. 

My available knowledge of Oxford dates from the summer of 
1820, when I went up from my private tutor’s to be matriculated at 


‘Christ Church. It happened to be the time of the Commemoration, 


and I was taken by my graduate friend to witness the imposing 
spectacle in the Theatre, with the view of firing my young ambition 
by a sight of the triumphs accorded by the University to the con- 
querors in one department of the academical arena. To a youth 
educated mainly in the country, and never at any school, no sight 
could be more impressively brilliant than that which this annual 
gathering presents. It is a spectacle which is said to have struck 
the imperial and royal visitors of 1814 almost more than any of the 
festive scenes which were got up for their entertainment. There is 
the sweeping semicircle of Doctors of Divinity and Law in their robes 
of scarlet and pink, backed by the rising tiers of particoloured 
ladies, beaming with bright and jubilant countenances; the whole 
surmounted by a crown of undergraduates, with their lively summer 
costume, contrasting so curiously with that ugliest of professional 
badges—the undergraduate gown. The area below is filled with 
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Masters of Arts, and their gaping lions. On the occasion to which 
I refer there were one or two notable circumstances. The first of 
these was the extraordinary unpopularity of the Senior Proctor of 
that year,—my kind friend and sometime tutor, Mr. (afterwards 
Doctor) Bull, of Christ Church. By a certain absurd donnishness 
and unevenness of manner, which laid him open to the charge of 
adapting himself too much to his company, this really kind-hearted 
man had contrived to earn for himself the unpopular characters of a 
tyrant and a tuft-hunter; and the undergraduate world poured forth 
upon him, at the annual saturnalia, the pent-up fury of the preceding 
two terms. The rosy-faced official bore his trial with unruffled pla- 
cidity ; but to a youth—inexperienced alike in the misdeeds of the 
proctor and in the system which allows so great a license to public 
opinion in the subjects of a great educational institution—this dis- 
play of excited feeling was, as may well be imagined, a complete 
enigma. They hissed, they yelled, they roared like a bull, with a 
manifest allusion to the proctor’s ill-starred name; and they did 
their best to give force to the contrast which they wished to make 
between the object of their fury and his colleague, whom they in- 
vested for the occasion with an exaggerated popularity. 

The other incident of the year was of a more pleasing character, 
—it was the unusual interest attracted by the Latin prize-poem, the 
reputation of which had preceded its delivery. The fortunate com- 
petitor was Mr. William Ralph Churton, of Queen’s College, who 
some years later became domestic chaplain to Dr. Howley, and died 
—as is recorded in a very elegant Latin epitaph at St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford—in the prime of youth and promise. The subject of the prize 
which he gained in 1820 was “ Newtoni Systema;” and he handled 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation altogether in the spirit of Lu- 
cretius. I remember too his felicitous description of the character- 
istics of the different planets; and his elegant allusion, at the mention 
of the Georgium Sidus, to the death of the sovereign who gave his 
name to that planet, which had occurred in the course of the pre- 
ceding year: 

Stella polo, semper grato sub corde fovemus 

Ingenium, moresque aureos, memorande, colentes.” 
Churton was run hard for the prize by Ewart of Christ Church, and 
Dr. Copleston was called in as umpire. That eminent Latin scholar 
gave his judgment in favour of the successful candidate; and the 
somewhat inordinate expectations of Ewart’s friends were but poorly 
satisfied by his victory in the Newdigate of the same year. 

The opening of my residence at Christ Church in the following 
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October presented a painful contrast to this brilliant inauguration. 
For the whole of the first term I was bandied about from one set of 
rooms to another; and at length, to my great joy, sent home for 
want of a place where to lay my head. During those few weeks I 
conceived a disgust of college-life, which I never wholly conquered 
till after I took my degree. I found myself quite out of harmony 
with the society of the place. I would not go through for a trifle 
what I used to suffer in having to pass through a knot of buoyant 
undergraduates in Peckwater or at Canterbury Gate. My tutor, the 
aforesaid Bull, kindly introduced me to two reading-men, who how- 
ever, I suppose, were reading so hard that they did not want to be 
troubled with a new acquaintance, for both of them cut me the day 
after the introduction. I used to find relief in a good ery when I 
came to my unutterably dismal rooms in Fell’s Buildings, after 
morning chapel or after hall, when I had seen clusters of my happier 
companions go off in high spirits to their several breakfast- or wine- 
parties. 

And now about wine-parties. They were divided into two kinds: 
parties consisting of ten or twelve members of the same “ set;” or, 
on the other hand, what were called “spreads ;” that is to say, en- 
tertainments for an indefinite number, at which successions of men 
entered for several hours,—some remaining a longer and some a 
shorter time, and some merely sitting down for a few minutes, drink- 
ing two or three glasses of wine, eating a few almonds and raisins 
or some preserved ginger, and then walking off. To a shy and soli- 
tary freshman like myself, to appear at one of the former kind of 
wine-parties was a penance most excruciating, but happily not fre- 


* quent. He was not usually invited to small parties, unless once in 


a way by some person whom he happened to know at “home,” and 
who had been requested by his mother or maiden-aunt to show some 
attention to George , who had just gone up to Oxford. A 
freshman was usually invited to the more indiscriminate entertain- 
ments, where he was not so uncomfortably situated, because the party 
was too large for general conversation, and he was always introduced 
by the host to his next neighbour, who must have been a brute in- 
deed if he did not at least address to him a few words of civility. 
Those with which a freshman was usually accosted were as formal 
and stereotyped as the phrases in a traveller’s conversation-book, 
and invariably consisted of such characteristic commonplaces as these: 
“ When did you come up?” “ Where are your rooms?” “ Who is 
your tutor?” The answer to which latter query was in my time 
followed by a rapid survey of that tutor’s physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual qualities: e.g. “A good fellow ——.” « is an 
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ass.” “ is a humbug,” &c. Indeed, these “spreads” often 
gave our hapless freshman the best chance he was likely to get 
of forming an agreeable or valuable acquaintance, since they were 
occasions on which both he and those with whom he was thrown 
were apt to appear to the best advantage. The parties were too 
large for overbearing or exclusive or unpleasant conversation, or 
indeed for any uniform conversation at all; and every one knows 
that a shy man feels himself most at home in such a society. The 
hosts also at these parties, to do them justice, were often gentle- 
manly fellows, who had imbibed true ideas of hospitality from their 
“ governors,” as they called them; perhaps, in some cases, might have 
been accustomed to take the bottom of the table at home. Among 
these ideas, one was that it was the host’s duty, on the one hand, to 
disparage the good things at his table; and, on the other, to press 
them benevolently on his guests. Ionce heard of a ludicrous instance 
of the way in which these somewhat conflicting duties were occa- 
sionally brought into an awkward juxtaposition. ‘This ice,” said 
the host, “is atrocious, perfectly beastly.” Then, after a short pause, 
“ My dear fellow, do take some of it.” 

Still, putting things at their best, it was a dreary state of exist- 
ence for one like myself. Often would I throw up my window and 
gaze—as best I could through the bars by which it was secured 
against the exit of some disorderly tenant, or the entrance of some 
undesirable visitor—at the moon, on which I had been accustomed 
to look under circumstances so different: nor was it without a feel- 
ing of inexpressible relief that I hailed the “ gown-and-town” rows 
consequent upon the acquittal of Queen Caroline, which brought the 
term of college-residence to an earlier end than usual in the winter 
of 1820. 

The undergraduate body of Christ Church in my time con- 
tained more than one of our existing notabilities. Dr. Pusey was 
drawing towards his examination in the Schools. I did not know 
him, and have no definite recollection about him, except that he was 
a hard reader. We had also several members of the aristocracy, 
who have since created a reputation for themselves, though under 
names which have since been merged in hereditary or acquired titles. 
Lord Derby, as Mr. Stanley, was of a former generation, though 
his fame was still vigorous. There were, however, the present Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, then Mr. Stanley; Mr. Robert Grosvenor, now 
Lord Ebury; and Lord Ashley, now Lord Shaftesbury. But by 
far the most distinguished of the aristocratic coterie was George 
Howard, who as Lord Carlisle has lately passed away from this 
earthly scene. In the year 1821 he became the monstratus digito 
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pretereuntium, as the successful competitor for both the under- 
graduate prizes. The subjects were “ Eleusis” and “ Peestum ;” and 
the latter was a really beautiful poem on the far-famed temples of 
Southern Italy, which made so great an impression on me that I 
could even now recite it off by heart. I have a kindly remembrance 
of Howard, for he was always very civil to me. He bore an irre- 
proachable character as an undergraduate, and united, to an extent 
remarkable in a young man, a dignified bearing with affable and 
amiable manners. I wrote for both the prizes which he gained, and 
each succeeding year for the Newdigate, which I never was so fortu- 
nate as to get; and I think that one reason of my failure, among 
others, was that I always aimed at the sublime, while my judges 
properly preferred the simple. One year (1822) when the subject 
was “ Palmyra,” I got rightly served for my tendencies towards 
the bombastic. I spent some three months in concocting a poem 
(only, be it remembered, fifty lines) on the merits of the ancient 
Tadmor of the Desert, in which I threw off with what I regarded 
as a stunning line, and it ran as follows : 


“ High o’er the waste of Nature and of Time.” 


A wicked wag of my acquaintance came into my room when I was 
absent, and finding my manuscript, which I had incautiously left on 
the table, erased the word “ Nature” from the above line, and substi- 
tuted for it the word “paper;” so that my pet line reappeared 
on my return in the following shape : 


“ High o’er the waste of paper and of time ;” 


* and was thus converted into a very apt description of the progress 


and result of my literary labours in that instance. 

How strangely things come about in the course of years! The 
author of this amusing joke, who was as eccentric as he was clever, 
afterwards became a Catholic and a priest, and was murdered some 
twenty years ago while bathing in the Adriatic, by a party of ruf- 
fians, who took that method of plundering him of valuables which 
he had left with his clothes on the beach. 

I must say a few words of the college-authorities who presided 
over the education at Christ Church in my time. At the head of 
them when I first went, and for two or three years later, was Dean 
Hall—a very handsome and gentlemanlike old man, who was said 
to have got himself into great difficulties by profuse expenditure 
and who at length exchanged his deanery of Christ Church for the 
more valuable one of Durham. He was, like other contemporaries 
of Dr. Cyril Jackson, a great imitator of the manners and ways of 
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that singular and popular man. I can see him now marching up 
and down Christ-Church hall at Collections, with the senior censor 
by his side, his hand planted in the belt of his cassock, and his cap 
almost perched upon the bridge of his nose. His manner, at least 
to me, was always haughty and overbearing, and I have no pleasant 
recollections about him. Nexf to him in dignity among the college- 
authorities was Dr. Barnes, the Sub-dean, a good-hearted old man; 
for he was old, or at least looked so to us youngsters even then, 
though he died a comparatively short time ago. He always took a 
prominent part at Collections, and there were all kinds of stories 
about his examinations. He was very regular and punctual at morn- 
ing chapel, which was more than could be said of the Dean, who 
generally sailed in just before the “ prayer of St. Chrysostom,” to the 
great relief of a host of undergraduates, who took advantage of his 
known habits, and waited in the nave till they gained admittance in 
the sweep of his tail. 

The tutorial staff consisted of Bull, already mentioned ; Short, 
now Bishop of St. Asaph; Cramer, who died some years ago as 
Dean of Carlisle; and Longley, the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Bull, who was my tutor, did himself, as I have already said, 
injustice by his manner. Like his principal the Dean, he was of the 
school of Cyril Jackson, and reflected the peculiarities of his model, 
but in a far more amusing and attractive form. He adopted a cer- 
tain phraseology, which had often an irreverent sound, though not, 
I hope, profanely meant. His strong Christ-Church feeling, in- 
herited from “old Cyril,” broke out in the most ridiculous preju- 
dice against what were called “ex-college men,” that is, the mem- 
bers of all other colleges; and this prejudice elicited, as was natural, 
a corresponding sentiment of antipathy in the other colleges to what 
they in their turn sometimes called “ house-men,” in reference to the 
pedantry by which Christ Church disdained the name of a college. 
When Bull was proctor, and had to take down the names for the 
public examinations, his room was of course besieged by a troop of 
these “ex-college men ;” and when his own class came in afterwards 
to lecture, he would ostentatiously throw open his window, in order, 
as he said, “to purify the atmosphere.” But full half of all this was 
fun, though I do not deny that there was reality in it also. I cannot 
think of Bull without finding a smile arise on my lips; but it is far 
from being an unkindly smile,—rather it expresses the sort of half- 
playful melancholy which Shakespeare has so touchingly thrown 
into Hamlet’s souvenir of his friend Yorick. Bull was an excellent 
scholar, and had the liveliest perception of the beauties of classical 
literature, as well as a great power of communicating it to others. 
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His instincts of taste and scholarship were so acute, that if a man in 
lecture made a false quantity, or was guilty of any literary vulgarism, 
he would jump about the room like a parched pea. I remember 
a good little man of the name of Wingfield who once shortened 
the penultima of “ Eriphyle.” Bull screamed out as if he had been 
wounded the termination of Virgil’s line, “ mcestamque Eriphylen.” 
Such incidents, trifling as they are, may serve to give reality to the 
scenes described in the eyes of some before whom these pages may 
chance to fall. Bull would recite whole passages of Virgil or Milton 
with evidences of keenest relish. He used to say that the melody of 
euphonious versification was never exemplified more perfectly than 
in the lines: 
“Qualis populea mcerens Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at illa 


Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrat, et meestis late loca questibus implet.” 


He was also peculiarly fond of those touching lines of Horace : 


“ Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor; neque harum quas colis arborum 

Te preter invisum cypressum 

Ulla brevem dominum sequetur.” 
I think his favourite Greek poet was Pindar. He wrote Latin verse 
with ease; and in 1821 dressed up a composition of mine after it 
had the good luck, rather than the merit, to gain the college-prize. 
It was fall of disgraceful blunders; but Bull told me that the judges 
thought it more poetical than its more accurate competitors. He 


-was pleased with descriptions which it contained of the boa-con- 


strictor and of an elephant-hunt. The subject was “Taprobane” 
(the Island of Ceylon), a word the prosody of which I do not know 
to this day, and so am glad that I have to write it instead of pro- 
nouncing it. In my poem I made the three first syllables a dactyl; 
but Gaisford (no mean authority on such a subject) declared that the 
penultima was long, in spite of the authorities I gave him. Of 
Gaisford I will speak presently; in the mean time I must complete 
my description of the tutors of Christ Church in my undergraduate 
days. 

Next to Bull in order of seniority was a man as unlike him as 
one man could be unlike another. Those who are acquainted with 
the present respected Bishop of St. Asaph, and who know that a 
character so simple, so truthful, and so upright is not the creation 
of a day, will not be surprised to hear that the well-known Thomas 
Vowler Short, of forty-five years ago, was the precise counterpart of 
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the honest Welsh prelate, minus the wrinkles, gray hair, apron, and 
lawn-sleeves. Among the many sorrowful recollections connected 
with my undergraduate days, not one of the least is that I did not 
fall more directly under the practical influence of that truly good 
man. As it was, I knew only enough of him to be cowed and re- 
pelled by his blunt and somewhat uncouth manner, especially after 
a withering examination which he once gave me at Collections in 
the fifth book of Ethics. It was told of Short—I think upon good 
authority, but whether the story represented a fact or merely an 
antecedent probability I cannot say—that the first thing he did, 
upon hearing that his name was in the double first class, was to 
sit down and enter upon the study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. A man who could do this was worthy of being a Jesuit. 

Next to Short was John Anthony Cramer, an elegant-minded 
man, afterwards Dean of Carlisle; and next to him was Charles Tho- 
mas Longley, the present amiable and accomplished Primate of the 
Established Church,—the scholar and the gentleman every where. 
He was, as may well be imagined, a very popular tutor, and a wel- 
come guest at the principal houses in Oxford. He was also, in my 
time, an active steward of the music-room, and the ~pefevos of a 
series of prima-donnas. Longley completed the tutorial staff in my 
early days; though, before I left Christ Church, it had received some 
less distinguished additions. 

Of course I did not know Cyril Jackson, who had retired from 
Christ Church some years before, and was then spending his latter 
days at his living of Felpham, near Bognor. It had been commonly 
supposed that he would die, as the saying is, in harness; for he was 
often heard to declare that he did not think he could exist out of the 
sound of Great Tom. He was generally understood to have refused 
the archbishopric of York, as well as many inferior dignities; and 
it used to be said that he was much more than a bishop, for that he 
was a bishop-maker. He was consulted by Lord Liverpool upon all 
the Church-appointments, though I cannot say whether his advice 
was invariably followed. No man who has left so few tangible 
records of greatness ever contrived to impress his character and 
manner more powerfully on those who surrounded him. I have 
already mentioned that Dr. Hall copied him to the extent of pois- 
ing his cap on the bridge of his nose, and that Bull used to echo 
his phraseology in ordinary conversation. In fact, he was the founder 
of a school of copyists, and the author of a family of traditions. But 
we have lived long enough to see the last of his great imitators die 
off, and the most cherished of his traditions become obsolete. Poor 
Bull had vainly hoped that this school of opinions might have en- 
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dured; and he had fixed upon a man singularly devoid of its faults, 
the late Robert Hussey of Christ Church, some time Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, as the agent by whom the old traditions were 
to be propelled into futurity. But Hussey was cut off by death in 
the prime of manhood, and the heathen entered into the sanctuary. 
Bull broke down under the pressure of the disappointment, and died 
in 1857. 

One of the most pleasing recollections of my undergraduate life 
is that of the kind hospitality shown me by eminent men of consi- 
derable standing and great name in Oxford, who either belonged to 
other colleges or were emeriti in my own. I had the advantage of 
bringing introductions to this class from a brother who had distin- 
guished himself in the University some years before, and from other 
friends. Iwas thus brought into agreeable personal intercourse with 
two men of most opposite characters, but each of them famous in his 
generation. One of these was Gaisford, the celebrated Grecian, who, 
when I went up to Christ Church, occupied a small house in Holy- 
well with an amiable wife and young family. There I received much 
kindness. I was invited to dinner once a term, and had the entrée 
when I liked; nor did the great scholar, whom I always found up to 
his ears in folios, manifest the least annoyance at the interruption to 
his literary labours occasioned by the visits of a somewhat lazy under- 
graduate. I never felt the least afraid of him, and derived advan- 
tage as well as pleasure from his conversation. I have still a note 
of his, characteristically laconic, among other interesting autographs, 
dated June 21st, 1821. Gaisford was an amiable kind-hearted man, 
much misunderstood, especially when, some years later, he became 


.Dean of Christ Church, and was thus placed in a false position. 


He was not a man of the world, and had no notion of dealing with 
young men as a class, nor of supporting the dignity of the head of 
a college like Christ Church, and, as Dean, he always seemed out of 
his element. 

A contrast to Gaisford in every respect was my other patron as 
an undergraduate, Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, then Fellow, after- 
wards Warden of New College, and at last Bishop of Chichester. He 
had passed his youth at Holland House, in the society of the men 
who frequented that celebrated haunt of polished infidelity, and was 
perfectly familiar with the objections to Christianity current in the 
class of his former associates. He was an eloquent and practical 
preacher, and a man of elegant taste and ready conversation. His 
connection with Holland House made him acquainted with all the 
young scions of the literary aristocracy of England; and when they 
came up to Oxford he was their patron and friend. His dinner- 
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parties were very agreeable, and his fund of anecdote inexhaustible. 
He showed me many real kindnesses. As time went on he became 
a bitter enemy of the Tractarian movement; and one of his latest 
acts as Bishop of Chichester was to write me a long letter to warn 
me against it. On the other hand, it redounds to his credit that he 
was the first person who brought Dr. Manning forward into public 
life, little thinking that he was taking under his wing a future Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. 

This kind of society created a pleasant diversion in my miserable 
undergraduate existence. But the miseries of its early stage were 
somewhat abated as time went on, though only to give place to 
worse. A freshman who does not at once drop into a respectable 
set is in imminent danger of finding himself in a bad one. This was 
soon my case. I was so thoroughly lonely that I caught at the 
first hand of fellowship held out to me; and, though I had little 
in common with most of my companions, their good-nature afforded 
me a relief from the intolerable dulness of my rooms, of which 
some idea may be formed when I say that they now consisted of 
two dreary attics in the Regius Professor of Divinity’s vacant 
house, abutting on the cathedral, and within the immediate sound 
of bells which carried with them no enlivening ideas. I lived in 
this set for a twelvemonth, and very soon found that I was be- 
ginning to suffer, partly in moral sensitiveness, and still more in 
character and estimation, from my connection with it. I got into 
the habit of card-playing and attending late suppers; not adverting 
to the fact that my name went up every morning to the senior 
censor with those which were in no good odour. [I also grew irre- 
gular at morning chapel, and was constantly visited by a scout bear- 
ing in his hand a folded slip of paper, in which were inscribed the 
words, “‘ One hundred lines of Virgil, Wednesday, M. C.” (morning 
chapel). It may well be imagined that Herodotus and Euclid did 
not flourish in such an atmosphere. Now, considering that I was a 
youth who had his way to make in the world, and who went up to 
the University with a certain promise, I began to see that all this 
would not do, and that I must make an abrupt turn out of the broad 
road along which I was proceeding. This resolution was furthered 
by some very kind admonitions from my tutor and friends at home, 
and I lost no time in carrying it into effect. But I soon found how 
much harder it is to get out of a bad set than to get into it, and the 
effort cost me much sacrifice of feeling. Some of my companions 
had really a liking for me; but I saw at once that I must have no 
more to do with them. ‘The painfulness of the effort to emancipate 
myself from their society can easily be imagined, and I do not like 
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to think of it. However, in a short time I succeeded; but it was 
then too late to get into another set, and accordingly I hovered over 
the society of Christ Church for the remainder of my undergraduate 
life without ever again penetrating into it. It was not till I had 
taken my degree and resided at Oxford for three years as a Bachelor 
of Arts that I fully tasted the sweets of an academical life, and 
enjoyed some of the experiences which enable me in a measure to 
understand the enthusiasm with which its advantages are described 
by those who have made a better use of them than I did in my 
undergraduate days. The pleasure I used to find in the life of a 
reading-man, when at length I took to it, is still in my memory: the 
freshness of the spring morning air in going to and from chapel ; 
the opening lights of Aristotle or Thucydides gradually breaking 
upon a diligence of research, without which the same authors had 
appeared inexpressibly difficult and dull; the solitary walk round 
Christ-Church Meadow, going through a brilliant mental examina- 
tion in which the respondent enjoyed the advantage of being himself 
the proponent of his questions; or the no less charming stroll through 
St. John’s gardens, bursting into the luxuriance of their vernal 
beauty, with a miniature Pindar or Sophocles in hand, and a pencil 
to note down the most successful rendering of some sententious or 
glowing passage in an ode or chorus, suggested by the indescribable 
tranquillity of the scene. 

But nothing of all this was sufficient to repair the damage of an 
undergraduate career passed in comparative idleness till within a few 
months of the final examination. I lost my first class as I deserved, 
and was nearly plucked for my divinity to boot; but I passed suf- 
ficiently well in other things to encourage even to the last, in myself 
and my friends, the hope that I should gain the highest honours ; 
and it was a great disappointment to them and to me when I found 
that my name came out in the second class; and the disappointment 
was all the greater because the standard of the time was not parti- 
cularly high. My next paper will introduce a somewhat different 
idea of academical history. 
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Our Street-Architecture. 


Two countries can hardly be nearer to each other or more unlike 
than England and France. The language is but a very small part 
of it; for the Germans, Dutch, and Swiss—equally different from the 
French in this respect—have more similarity in manners and external 
bearing. England and France, on the other hand, have had so much 
of their origin in common,—a Roman impress, the same feudal laws, 
forest rights, and customs; the same kings have ruled so much of 
the two countries at various times,—that a greater likeness might 
have been expected. As a fact, twenty-eight miles of water carries 
us into a different atmosphere altogether. We may assume, with- 
out drawing much on modern history, that the period of 1688 
marks a great step in this divergence; and that whatever the ele- 
ments of Anglomania in the Revolution of ’93, the war that followed 
completely put an end to it. Both countries had to suffer in con- 
sequence of this isolation, and each to work its way forward how it 
could. 

Be all this as it may, we take the unlikeness for granted; and 
when we have a holiday, and want a thorough change, we get it for 
the price of a return-ticket and eleven hours of travelling, all admir- 
ably managed, and wanting only that submarine railroad not yet 
subscribed for, to enable the dined Londoner to settle to his nap at 
Charing Cross, and wake amongst those cheerful boulevards that 
have replaced the suburbs on the north of Paris, once beyond the 
sway of octroi-duties and barriers, now parts of Paris proper, as 
being included within the enceinte of the fortifications. 

In nothing is the change we speak of so striking as in that which 
meets the eye at every turn—French architecture. It is to the con- 
trast between French architecture and our own that the present paper 
is addressed. 

The architecture which the Norman Conqueror found in all parts 
of England was of the same character as that which, under the 
various names of Romanesque, Lombard, and Norman, prevailed all 
over Europe, though rude in the extreme. But in the centuries that 
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followed, the art of the two countries shows considerable divergence ; 
and this notwithstanding the closest ecclesiastical relations and con- 
tinued interchange of architects and builders. Many features of the 
round-arch or Romanesque style seem to show themselves in France 
after every trace of the kind had disappeared from English archi- 
tecture. At a later period, when perpendicular tracery had esta- 
blished itself in England—beginning from the powerful and imposing 
works of William of Wykeham—the fashion took another and a 
more graceful turn in France. If the mazy tracery of that time is 
somewhat redundant and occasionally weak, it is undoubtedly more 
graceful than the square subdivisions and heavy transoms of the 
windows in Gloucester Cathedral, Windsor, and Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. 

In both cases a monotonous repetition of very uninventive orna- 
ment took the place of a bold, free, and varying system of decoration, 
full of original forms and devices, and recurring, in the form of foli- 
age or animal life, incessantly to nature. The hand of the builder, 
as the mind of the architect, seems to have grown stiff and dry rather 
than to have run into luxuriance, as is more usual when artists tire 
of that refined and restrained use of power which marks their highest 
efforts. Only that in France this stiffness was less, and the love 
of beautiful curves and ingenious subdivisions took the place of the 
duller forms of our own Tudor art. 

This early difference between the architecture of France and our 
own exercises no small influence on the art we see reproduced or 
invented at present. It affected France in the development of a 
magnificent Cinque-Cento style. Infinitely more luxurious and art-— 


" istic than our own Elizabethan and Jacobean work was the splendid 


architecture introduced under the reign and through the influence of 
Francis I.—a monarch with great love and knowledge of art, closely 
allied with the great patrons of art in Tuscany, and host or employer 
of the greatest artists of the day. 

Our own great Tudor castles and palaces were very magnificent 
structures. For a century and a half after the wars of the Roses 
were ended, English manors and estates were furnished with man- 
sions—very well represented in such works as those of Nash—which, 
taken all round, it would not be easy to conceive surpassed. English 
climate, scenery, country, requirements, and habits considered, they 
could not well have been better; still their fantastic features—and 
many of the noblest of these buildings have a fantastic feature ap- 
pended to them, as the courtyard ornaments at Burleigh Hall, and 
those of the Oxford Schools—are somewhat more barbarous than the 
corresponding oddities of the French Renaissance. 
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One feature of continental architecture in the Middle Ages stands 
contrasted with its opposite in our own—that is, height. This is 
perhaps one mark of superiority that has prevailed all through in 
France, and still confers a dignity on the street-architecture of mo- 
dern Paris and other French towns that it would not always attain 
without. Westminster Abbey was built by a Frenchman. It is not 
the largest of our cathedrals or abbeys—by no means the longest or 
the most rich in decoration; but the proportion of the height of that 
building to its other dimensions gives it, amongst English churches, 
an unapproachable dignity. This is increased, no doubt, by the gran- 
deur of its colour, of that of the groined roof, and by the historic 
character so deeply impressed on every portion of the structure; a 
character that stands marked even by the strange ugliness and occa- 
sional v ulgarity of Poets’ Corner, For however outlandish many of 
these monuments may be, they ought never to be removed; they are 
as genuine history as their more solemn and beautiful neighbours. 
Height, however, is the one feature of Westminster, as it is in a still 
greater degree of Amiens Cathedral, still more entirely of St. Ouen 
at Rouen—a building which, if conceived of our English proportions, 
would be but poor in effect. The height of St. Quen, as of many noble 
French churches, gives them all the grandeur they possess. 

It was this feeling for height that suggested the lofty roofs of 
the French houses. Their churches are not higher as to roof than our 
own; but our English houses, with their many aspects of grandeur, 
are rarely equal to the French in the matter of the roof. Not only 
is the height of these deficient, but the onion-shaped dome over our 
turrets is ugly. It has but its fantastic peculiarity to recommend it; 
it had only the merit of novelty when invented. 

A magnificent system of decoration, on the other hand, arose out 
of the size and importance of the French roof. It is commonly said 
that this great height and slope had for their object, in their first 
use, the prevention of heavy accumulations of snow in severe northern 
winters. This is no doubt true. But the Swiss have adopted never- 
theless an opposite system, though perhaps with an opposite inten- 
tion. The roof is with them very broad, but low in slope, and has a 
sufficiently solid construction of timber: the presence of the snow is 
probably desirable for the sake of the warmth. Whether the exceed- 
ingly steep slope of roof had any such original propriety of inten- 
tion or not, it became, both in the north of Germany and in France, a 
magnificent feature of architectural decoration. In France a splen- 
did use was made of it. Important rooms were constructed in these 
roofs, and dormer-windows on a large scale carried out as far as the 
house-wall, which ran into a gable above the window, and was con- 
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nected with the main roof by a smaller one from every gable. Of 
medieval works of this kind we have nothing more splendid or 
effective than the roof, thus decorated, of the Palais de Justice at 
Rouen. The windows, as most of our readers have probably been 
able to see for themselves, are supported by flying buttresses in a 
rich array, and topped by a maze of tracery graceful and harmo- 
nious in curve and arrangement. Behind a row of these splendid 
windows spreads an ample roof of dark slate, giving tone and sup- 
port to the crown of tracery that fronts it. The walls below are 
massive, and comparatively unornamented and plain. They give re- 
pose to the mass of fretwork above, and preserve it from any ele- 
ment of weakness. We may imagine, from this noble structure, 
what would have been the beauty of Wolsey’s street-front of Tom 
quadrangle in Oxford, had his architect conceived, or if he con- 
ceived, had he been empowered to execute, some such complétion 
above. As it is, the magnificence of that building is but little 
appreciated, with the poor balustrade and, though picturesque, yet 
insufficient, tower added by Wren. 

If any one will refer to Cotman’s Normandy, he will see there a 
drawing of the Chateau Henri le Vicomte. Whether it is still exist- 
ing or not, the house has been recorded with accuracy, and Pugin’s 
drawing of it may also be referred to in confirmation. This building, 
as any one will acknowledge at a glance, would be but commonplace 
save for the unequalled grandeur of the old roof, out of which massive 
chimney-stacks, wholly without decoration, shoot up like Alpine crags 
through slopes of virgin snow. 

What was so splendid in the medieval architecture, and in their 


* day probably to be met with on all sides, was not lost on the Renais- 


sance architects. It was a feature to a great extent independent of 
any peculiarity of detail. However treated, if this feature were pre- 
served, a house of any shape would carry a crown of splendour on its 
head. The largest and most imposing example, and the best known 
from engravings and the photograph, to which the reader can be re- 
ferred, is the Chateau de Chambord, on the Loire. The central mass 
of this palace is surrounded by six massive round towers, some 
sixty feet in diameter. It has but little decoration below the roof. 
The towers and walls form a noble mass, serious and quiet, with the 
stern solemnity of a fortress; but above, the windows and chimneys 
are enriched with gables, and inlaid, rudely enough, when seen close, 
with slices of slate laid in panels of various size and shape; and a 
curious circular.stair-turret containing two flights of corkscrew stairs, 
one below the other, runs from floor to floor in the centre, opening 
into four halls on each, and piercing the roof, where it is surmounted 
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by a crown of fantastic tracery, The roof cannot be less than fifty 
feet in perpendicular height, and is formed by ten-inch rafters of 
massive oak laid in places a foot or sixteen inches only apart. The 


‘original builders, working from designs attributed to Primaticcio, never 


finished the structure, which-was carried on by various successors of 
Francis I. These roof-rooms were therefore never finished. But no 
fantastic pediments or piles of “ four orders” would suffice to decorate 
it with either the propriety or the splendour of these windows and 
chimneys. 

To form a fair parallel with these Renaissance palaces, we should 
perhaps look in England to buildings earlier in date than those of 
Elizabeth’s time. Henry VIIL., like Francis, made a beginning in 
his improvements of Hampton Court, and in other palaces since 
destroyed or greatly altered, and that by the aid of Italian artists; 
and the interior furniture of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge is 
probably the work of Italians. But the brick-houses that had been 
built for a century before were furnished with chimneys beautifully 
decorated, and making very important features, as at Eton College, 
Hampton Court, Blickling Halli, and other houses, in the decorative 
character of the building. 

Succeeding examples, such as Knowle, Woollaton, Montacute, 
Burleigh, and similar houses, form parallels to a later period of 
French architecture. 

One very effective feature of olden times was retained in England, 
and goes far towards forming the chief interest and attraction of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean architecture—that is, the mullioned win- 
dows. The square subdivision, which was so poor a substitute for the 
early window-tracery of church-architecture, was by no means un- 
suitable to houses. Where there is no vault or lofty roof, but a flat 
ceiling, panelled or otherwise ornamented, square windows are right 
enough. The large openings required to give plenty of light and 
admit plenty of sun to warm rooms but ill-provided with heat by 
large open wood-fires and huge yawning chimneys, were to be 
strengthened and held together by plain upright stone bars and 
horizontal transoms. Besides, by these means glass in lattices could 
be made wind- and water-tight, which was not possible in a large 
expanse like a cathedral window. Comfort, indeed, in very large 
Tooms is a comparative word. We are more sensitive to cold than 
our ancestors, and they defended themselves from it in their own 
way. Screens and hangings were used to shut-in a portion of the 
room. High-backed settles were wheeled round to the fire, and 
the dress indoors was thicker and warmer. But looking at these 
old houses from the outside, these vast windows, subdividing some- 
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times, as at Ingestre, almost the entire wall of the house into open- 
ings, are full of interest. Many old English houses have little other 
decorative feature, and all seem well and sufficiently set off where 
these continuous windows prevail. This system of transoms con- 
tinued through the reign of the Stuarts, till it dwindles down into 
two members in parts of old Kensington Palace, and disappears in 
the gaunt and rickety sashwork of the huge Dutch windows of 
William III. 

These windows and, in brick buildings, the chimneys, both in 
stacks and single shafts, were the simple but effective means of the 
larger portion of the decorative system of the English Renaissance 
architects. They carried down rather more of the Gothic element of 
Tudor times than will be found in the corresponding art in France, 
unless we except their roof-windows, which they had found in great 
splendour and continued, but with details more completely in the 
modern classic manner. 

But the succeeding classicalism of Louis XIV. and the Stuarts 
gradually dropped these ornaments handed down from a freer and 
more inventive system, and in both countries confined itself more 
strictly to the received notions of classic proprieties. 

There was greater likeness between the two countries in regard 
of architecture, possibly increased by the more frequent intercourse 
between them, during large portions of the seventeenth century. 
Inigo Jones, though he has left us less, is, however, both more simple 
and dignified in his classic than Wren, and has less likeness to French 
classicalism. The coupled columns of the west porch of St. Paul’s 
may be paralleled by those on the outside of the Louvre; and the 


* excessive grotesqueness of some of Wren’s steeples was a clumsy 


effort to retain the spire by piling subdivisions of structure one above 
another. Wren, however, in his exterior of St. Paul’s, is unsur- 
passed by any French classical church of its kind, and it would be 
hard to find a palace in France of the same style that could be called 
altogether superior to Greenwich. Somerset House is superb, with 
its lofty substructions ; but that feature is essential both to its dignity 
and its unity. The long and continued repetition of the detail re- 
quires contrast, as does the smallness of it. All this, however, is 
corrected by the massive scale of the water-arches, which give deli- 
cacy to the smaller work above and bind it into a whole. Of smaller 
works of Jones, perhaps the market-place at Abingdon is one of the 
most impressive now existing. His complete designs for Whitehall 
may be seen at the Architects’ Institute in Conduit Street; they 
belong to the Queen. 

It is to these two national traditions that we must connect what 
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we now see of London and Paris. Something of the influence of 
each will be found, on critical examination, leavening and coming 
more or less directly to light in the architecture of the day. The 
stiffness and propriety of French classic art was revived with a furore 
during the first Empire, and somewhat of a return to French Renais- 
sance marks the present efforts of French architects. In our own 
country, the old fault of want of height notably influenced all the 
architecture of the early part of the century. George IV. was fond 
of low rooms; and Buckingham Palace, the old part, is contemptibly 
small and low. 

Street-architecture in London could hardly have gone lower than 
it had sunk, till some twenty years since, when, as an improvement on 
Belgrave Square, Cubitt built Hyde-Park Gardens. In that row of 
houses, for the first time in our London of to-day, the feature of 
height was attempted. LEarlier in the century, at the close of the 
war, attempts were made to improve London building, and resulted 
in the attenuated pomp of the crescents, rows, composed pedimental 
street-centres, and triumphal arches that surround the Regent’s Park. 
More ambitious attempts resulted in the Marble Arch, the entrances 
to Hyde Park and Constitution Hill, and the front of Apsley House. 
Every thing about these structures is small, perhaps excepting the 
arch at Constitution Hill, which has nothing special to distinguish 
it. On the other hand, if such arches are to be made, let us drive 
up to that wonderful and imposing mass called the Arc de l’Etoile in 
Paris. It is Egyptian in proportion; thoroughly French in deco- 
rative detail; and as we now see it, not being a part of the enceinte 
or boundary circle of the city of Paris, it has not much meaning. 
Still its enormous size and pompous decoration save it from such an 
expression of impropriety as the arch in London wears, made into 
an exaggerated base for a colossal statue turned altogether the wrong 
way. Conquerors were once supposed to drive four-in-hand down a 
certain road; and their statues with those equipages were appro- 
priately commemorated in the very road, with their horses’ heads in 
the right direction for the Capitol. An arch which left the narrow 
road still free was the only pedestal on which such a representation 
could be suitably provided. 

Of street-architecture we must not overlook the remarkable 
example of Regent Street; beginning with the Quadrant, an am- 
bitious corridor or portico, and ending in the wide street of Port- 
land Place. The street has besides, in its broken outline, considerable 
pretensions to architectural effect. Foot-passengers do not usually 
carry their eyes above the brilliant shops that make the street- 
level so gay and agreeable; but the general arrangement of the 
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houses will be found to exhibit considerable attempts at architectural 
effect ; and somehow or other, poor and plastery as the building is, 
not altogether without a kind of success. Whether from the long 
broken front, the irregular jutting out of photographic and other 
studios at various points, or the fact that the street runs north and 
slopes somewhat to the south, that both ends turn out of sight, and 
both sides get the sun during some hours each day, it must be 
admitted that Regent Street is far from dull even in architectural 
effect, and that, shops included, it is one of the most lively and 
brilliant streets to look at in Europe. 

And yet, after all, can any thing be really poorer and more 
mean than Regent-Street architecture? Does it deserve the name 
of architecture? It is in this kind of performance that Paris bears 
so favourable a comparison with London. As an exhibition of small 
shops, a kind of bazaar, what a windfall was the happy idea of Jetting 
off all the lower story of the Palais Royal into shops! If the Al- 
bany, instead of being built over with sets of chambers, to be sold off 
as so many freeholds—the freehold being. a set of two or three 
rooms, instead of a house on tangible foundations,—if, in place of 
this, the whole area bounded by those apartments, the Arcade, and 
Burlington House and Gardens had been surrounded with arcades 
filled with small shops, and very brilliant if not substantial goods, 
together with Granges, Gunters, the Wellington, and one or two 
other known purveyors of good victuals, while gardens and fountains 
occupied the centre, we might see what London would have had that 
Paris has. But the new Paris of the Second Empire shows us com- 
mercial splendours of which these are but types and foreshadowings. 
The new Rue de Rivoli—with the Place de la Concorde and the 
Champs Elysées at one end, and the Hotel de Ville at the other, and 
all the splendours of the Tuileries, Palais Royal, Louvre, Tower of 
St. Jacques—has nothing like a parallel, it must be acknowledged, in 
all London. Were we to put Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Pa- 
lace, the British Museum, Marlborough House, and St. James’s, 
with, say, the Mansion House at the end, it would not with any 
amount of piecing of street-houses, Pall Mall and the Clubs included, 
compose so brilliant a modern street. Take it from end to end, Lon- 
don is a truly imposing city. Several of the buildings named, from 
St. James’s to the Mansion House, are structures of great architectural 
merit ; there are too other sights and aspects of London not to be 
equalled by any thing to be seen in Paris. But for modern recent 
street-architecture we fear that Paris would altogether bear the palm 
in the comparison. Certain advantages that capital possesses in its 
brilliant air and ready supply of white building-stone; but we might 
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use brick, the material most effective for London architecture, with our 
Portland stone ; and it must be admitted that it is not of want of good 
material, nor of atmospheric effect—for London gloom has its im- 
posing side—but of a want of good architecture, that we have to com- 
plain. Our public buildings -too,—what have we made, or do we at 
present seem likely to make, of our National Gallery, our patchwork 
Nelson’s Column, our International-Exhibition buildings, our tame 
streets with the endless repetitions of stucco cornices and brackets, 
pendent wreaths and unmeaning urns? 

Perhaps the most imposing buildings of the day are the monster 
company-hotels, conspicuous amongst which we notice the Langham. 
An immense effort has been made with some of these establishments; 
and on some—as the Grosvenor, by the Victoria Station—a lavish ex- 
penditure has been bestowed. The main fault in the decoration of 
the Grosvenor is the vulgar profusion of its ornament. The stars, 
pendent garlands, and other carvings are so many detractions from 
its effectiveness. Its height and roof are noble elements in the struc- 
ture. The latest of these. great establishments is the best and most 
imposing,—the Charing-Cross Hotel. The construction or recon- 
struction of the Cross is a most spirited undertaking; and the whole 
building, with the substructures of massive brick vaults that cover 
the site of old Hungerford House, is the most satisfactory ground 
of hope for good London architecture that can be pointed out for 
the present. 

These, however, may be called in a certain way public buildings. 
The necessity of making them attractive is very obvious; and where 
the expenditure is so large and the risk so great, it is always pro- 
bable that our best architects will be called in to design them. Still 
all our public buildings are not treated so hopefully as this; and 
with our streets it is otherwise. What we want is not an occasional 
invocation of known architects, but a public feeling that certain de- 
fects, such as lowness, trumpery stucco-work, and the absolute 
repetition through miles of streets of one and the same type of house, 
are neither ornamental nor wise. 

Many French notions of attractiveness are false and unsound; but 
somehow they possess a notion and feeling for what is ornamental 
which our population has not. Look at their mode of furnishing their 
rooms, even to the topmost garrets of their hotels. It is all of one 
type, but it is cheerful and appropriate, at least as often clean as in 
our own country. Compare the room you occupy for a night in a well- 
known hotel in Paris, or in Lyons, say, or Bordeaux, or Marseilles— 
for all are on one type—with similar quarters in Leeds, or Preston, or 
Birmingham, or Manchester—even in London, except in the splendid 
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establishments so lately set going. Consider in those dismal chambers 
under what dull catafalque of fusty moreen curtains, on what unquiet 
feathers, leaving the head lowest, we are invited to sleep; remember 
the dismal carpet, the narrow space round the funereal structure al- 
ready alluded to, the seedy wash- and dressing-tables, the two or the 
three rush-chairs! Your French bed is always plump, firm, without 
holes or pits, and—as far as the bed-linen goes—clean; a neat little 
table to hold books or write on, a stuffed arm-chair or two, a jaunty 
glass, a marble slab, granting even the reduction of the (china) basin 
to the too modest proportion of a pie-dish (we speak of the somewhat 
old-fashioned hostelry), and all the wood-work white and varnished. 
At least these appliances are cheerful and lively; and whether we 
sleep well or ill, they are incomparably more agreeable than what the 
chance wanderer gets in the general run of houses of entertainment 
in our own country, with some laudable exceptions. 

Nor is this regard for the cheerful and ornamental confined to 
interiors. If we drive through some more picturesque village or 
town of old England than its neighbours, —with trees, streams, 
meadows, or the like, as appendages for public enjoyment,—it is often 
commonly remarked that it looks “quite like a foreign town.” 
Some element of the picturesque or the sublime, or some provision 
for public recreation, is recognised in the prospect as something above 
and beyond what Englishmen have been used to look for in their 
own country. 

What is thus often cursorily noted by those whose opportunities 
have enabled them to judge, when they look at snug English villages 
and clean agreeable towns, may be found summed up in Paris; and 
when we travel thither from our own capital, it is impossible not 
to notice this difference, and to ask whether it is in the nature of 
things that this unlikeness should be perpetual, not only in taste or 
detail, but in the very principle of doing for public enjoyment as 
much as we can with bricks and mortar, trees, flowers, and cold 
water. 

Since the railroads have made communication between the two 
nations easy and continual, certain changes have certainly been made 
in London. The Parks have been laid out with great beauty; and 
here, indeed, London is unrivalled. These vast recreation-grounds, 
with good turf, noble trees, and brilliant gardens, are not in any way 
equalled by the small area of the Paris gardens. And we have so 
taken to fountains, with but a questionable success. Those of 
Trafalgar Square are poor and mean; while the dismal cast-iron 
tea-urns, and similar erections from which good water dribbles 
down, show what individual taste will come to; many being, though 
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so wretched in appearance, the gift of benevolent people to the 
public. 

Great praise, however, is due to the projectors—Messrs. Kelk, 
we believe—of the new Hyde-Park Gardens, Lancaster Gate. The 
double colonnade of white stone in front of those houses, with their 
fretwork of balustrade between, is a really great architectural feature. 
The occasional projecting windows are not amiss; but the composi- 
tion of a street into a centre and wings—as if it were, or ever had 
been, one building—is a poor conceit. 

A Londoner can but hope to see London houses grow to be less 
pretentious, with less cheap stucco-work, and with what ornament 
they put forward ofa more substantial quality, such as the Lancaster- 
Gate galleries. They look shady and enjoyable. Never was there 
a time when builders were spending more, or the demand for some- 
thing or other that is attractive louder. The railways are absorbing 
bad sites, taking down streets and houses, erecting costly stations and 
bridges—why should they not be beautiful, instead of cast-iron imi- 
tations of bad Tudor work ? 

For all that we see above-ground, the Metropolitan does nothing 
for us. The construction of those colossal vaults is superb. We 
may hope something from the Ludgate Hill Station, as we have 
gained so much from that at Charing Cross; and Cannon Street is 
respectable amongst mercantile streets. Messrs. Lewis and Allenby, 
and other great traders, are building imposing and splendid shops. 

The Embankment promises much: altogether it is the great 
opportunity of London. Incomparably the most imposing sight we 
possess is that which is seen from the deck of a penny-steamer 
on the Thames. Not only is the river itself a noble sight, with so 
many bridges, and such various craft moving up and down its wa- 
ters or anchored in the Pool, and the huge volume of solemn waters 
it rolls down to the sea; but from the river the whole line of the city 
churches, St. Paul’s in the midst, Somerset House and the Palace 
of Westminster in the hazy distance,—all are worth seeing, and full 
of interest even as a picture. The Parliament-Houses, so fretted 
and unquiet, so small with petty details of a melancholy sameness 
when seen close, are robbed by the distance of these little poverties, 
and seen in all their large and massive elevation, We see enough of 
the ornament to take in the suggestion of its value. Its careful and 
elaborate character is not then marred by its redundancy. 

Splendid as modern Paris is, the river Seine is a poor repre- 
sentative of the Thames. ‘The real character of a serious mercantile 
river can never be imparted to it, though we hear of enlarged canals 
and other projected means of bringing small steamers up to the capital. 
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Probably as an enjoyable residence London will never equal, 
under any probable changes, so gay and brilliant a city. Were we 
ever so well inclined, our divided jurisdictions and petty clashing 
class-interests will always lead to a preponderance of vulgar judg- 
ment in London changes or improvements. Paris, as all the world 
knows, is a small imperium in itself. It rolls into one all our City 
Corporation powers with those of parishes and vestries. It taxes 
its subjects, and even fumbles for victuals in our British solid 
leathers, to get something out of them capable of bearing duties, 
It will be more probable, we may fairly suppose, that while French 
wines and Paris cookery maintain their ground, our countrymen will 
prefer gourmandising within the fortifications to bringing stale pro- 
visions from London. A statesman is at the head of the vast ex- 
penditure thus provided for, and the best architects of the day are 
naturally summoned to design the new buildings. 

With ourselves, it is not only that good plans or structures are 
pushed aside to give place to poor ones, on some private ground or 
other, but that great tracts of building land are laid out under 
district-surveyors or uneducated builders’ plans, with no architect’s 
assistance at all, The struggle for rival plans, if they have any pre- 
tension at all, implies at least some attempt at well-doing. The dull 
acquiescence in that which is merely most easy,—that is, repeating 
one scheme of house through a thousand in succession,—this is what 
produces the modern dulness of London. After all, Grosvenor 
Square and other venerable haunts of fashion of that date, have a 
certain splendid interest, from the sense we have in passing through 
them that the various potentates who own these abodes have had 
their own way,—have built to suit themselves, without pretence, 
comfortably, and with a modest exterior, that probably belies the 
splendour within. 

We cannot but think that though we may err in adopting a 
fashion, still we may reap solid advantage from our neighbours. 
That they have made their capital more attractive than we have 
made our own, no one will be disposed to dispute with us. That we 
should attempt to produce a British Paris, would be as absurd as it 
would be unworthy of us. But as Paris borrowed from us gas-lamps, 
drains, cabs, and railroads, and took their time in doing so,—making 
the most of inventions we had adopted somewhat “ on the rough,”— 
so we hope to see London Aidiles, Boards of Works, Woods and 
Forests—whatever civic or feudal titles may distinguish them—see- 
ing that what we cannot do satisfactorily for ourselves, shall be pro- 
perly done for us. Get good designs, good architects or surveyors, 
to lay our streets out for us, where we can. Englishmen should 
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always be learners: we should be above any thing in the shape of 
jealousy. There is substance enough in the national mind and the 
national character to go on acquiring more, and assimilating more, 
than probably any rival race. We have not been above doing so in 
times past: Westminster and Canterbury were indebted to foreign 
artists for much, Chelsea for its porcelain. The immense mistake 
is to give up the notion of educating Englishmen to conceive and 
execute beautiful things for themselves: they have in past times 
taken a bent of their own in architecture, as in music and in other 
arts. England contains up and down the country noble monuments 
of what has been done, as our old shelves contain volumes of score 
that has been composed and performed, In each case the work has 
been of its kind original, and thoroughly good: why should we not 


see it so again? 
J. H. P. 


Che Epigram of Parmenion. 
ON XERXES. 


Tov yauns Kai KehevOots, 
vavTnv TeCoTopov TEAAYOVS, 
év tptccais Copdtwv éxatovtdow eoteyev apys 


aisxvves? ovpea Kai 


Latiné redditum. 


Qui terre pontique vias mutavit eundo, 
Navita per terram, per maria alta pedes, 

Restitit huic hastis virtus Spartana trecentis : 
Quod montes pudeat, quod pudeat pelagus 


English. 


Who changed the wonted ways of sea and land, 
Walk’d o’er the waters, sail’d across the plain, 

Three hundred Spartan lances could withstand : 
Oh, what a shame for mountains and for main! 
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Dr. Pusey on the Church of England. 


Ir is just twenty years since the great movement in the Anglican 
Church, which took its rise and its name from the University of Oxford 
and the Tracts for the Times, was broken, as it were, into two streams 
of very different direction by the submission of Mr. Newman to the 
Catholic Church. It happens that the circumstances of the last 
year and a half have brought the history of the movement promi- 
nently before the world; and they have occasioned an interesting set 
of publications from men of eminent position, whose names were at 
the time hardly less watchwords than at present. No one of the few 
most conspicuous Oxford leaders of thought who belonged in any 
sense to the Tractarian party has yet been removed by death. Dr. Pusey 
is still at Christ Church, Mr. Keble still at Hursley; but Mr. New- 
man has become the founder of the English Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, and Archdeacon Manning is the present Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster. These four names were more than any others in 
the mouths of the adherents of the Oxford movement twenty years 
ago. Archdeacon Wilberforce lived in the country, and had, we be- 
lieve, hardly begun to publish that series of theological treatises 
which soon after made his name second to none in the Anglican 
Church as a writer on doctrine: Isaac Williams, loved and vene- 
rated by all who knew him, had left Trinity, and was occupied on 
his Commentary on the Gospels without taking any further part in 
the movement: the influence of Charles Marriott was hardly felt 
except by his immediate acquaintance. There were of course others 
whose position—such as that of Mr. Oakeley and Mr. Dodsworth in 
London—gave them much influence in particular places ; but, speak- 
ing broadly, and without reference to the actual connection of indi- 
viduals with the Zracts—in which, we think, Archdeacon Manning 
took no part at all—the four names we have just mentioned might 
be said to constitute the High-Church Quadrilateral. It must be 
remembered, moreover, that among the Anglicans, whose Church had 
at that time not even so much liberty to speak in Convocation as 
has since been allowed to it, and whose Bishops were probably una- 
nimous in nothing except in suspicion of Tractarianism, personal 
influence went for far more than is ever the case among Catholics. 
Whether they liked it or not, the position and responsibilities of 
party leaders was thrust upon the persons we have named; vene- 
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ration and confidence haunted them, and their words were made 
into oracles. A little later than the time of which we are speaking, 
an enthusiastic admirer—now a colonial Bishop—dedicated a volume 
of sermons to the three first, under the name of the three valiant men 
of David’s band, who had broken through the ranks of the enemy 
to fetch water from the well of Bethlehem, the fountain of ancient 
doctrine: one of the three, he plaintively added in his dedication, 
was taken prisoner by the enemy in the attempt! This was after 
the submission of Dr. Newman. 

Recent circumstances, as we have said, have drawn from three 
of these four distinguished persons declarations of opinion and feel- 
ing with regard to the Anglican Establishment which it may well 
be worth while to place side-by-side. The first in point of time was 
Dr. Newman, in his celebrated Apologia pro Vita sud, in the Appen- 
dix to which he had occasion to speak his mind about Anglicanism. 
The passage will be fresh in the memories of most of our readers; 
and it has been preserved as part of a note in the second edition of 
the Apologia, lately published by Dr. Newman as the History of my 
Religious Opinions. It contains, as a passage from Dr. Newman 
was sure to do, most that can be said for or against the Establish- 
ment in the happiest words : 


“When I looked back upon the poor Anglican Church” [after be- 
coming acquainted with Catholicism], “for which I had laboured so 
hard, and upon all that appertained to it, and thought of our various 
attempts to dress it up doctrinally and wsthetically, it seemed to me 
to be the veriest of nonentities.” 


He then says that, looked at as a human institution, it is great: 


“T recognise in the Anglican Establishment a time-honoured insti- 
tution, of noble historical memories,—a monument of ancient wisdom, 
a momentous arm of political strength, a great national organ, a source 
of vast popular advantage, and to a certain point a witness and teacher of 
religious truth: .... but that it is something sacred ; that it is an oracle 
of revealed doctrine; that it can claim a share in St. Ignatius and St. 
Cyprian ; that it can take the rank, contest the teaching, and stop the 
path of the Church of St. Peter ; that it can call itself ‘the Bride of 
the Lamb,’—this is the view which simply disappeared from my mind 
on my conversion, and which it would be almost a miracle to repro- 
duce. ‘I went by, and, lo! it was gone: I sought it, but its place 
could nowhere be found,’ and nothing can bring it back tome. And 
as to its possession of an Episcopal succession from the time of the 
Apostles—well, it may have it ; and if the Holy See ever so decide, I 
will believe it, as being the decision of a higher judgment than my own : 
but for myself, I must have St. Philip’s gift, who saw the sacerdotal 
character on the forehead of a gaily-attired youngster, before I can 
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by my own wit acquiesce in it; for antiquarian arguments are alto- 
gether unequal to the urgency of visible facts.” 

Dr. Newman then expresses his sense of the benefits he received 
by being born an Anglican, not a Dissenter, and so having been 
baptised and sent to Oxford : 


“ And as I have received so much good from the Anglican Estab- 
lishment itself, can I have the heart, or rather the want of charity, 
considering that it does for so many others what it has done for me, to 
wish to see it overthrown? I have no such wish while it is what it is, 
and while we are so small a body. Not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of the many congregations to which it ministers, I will do nothing 
against it. While Catholics are so weak in England, it is doing our 
work ; and though it does us harm in a measure, the balance is in our 
favour” (p. 342). 


Here is a plain definite view about the Establishment—giving it 
certainly not less than its full meed of praise as a human institution, 
and acknowledging benefits providentially received in it with all the 
warmth of a most affectionate heart, which never lets a single touch- 
ing memory fade away. But its claim to a Divine origin and super- 
natural character is set aside as a palpably absurd one. Without 
questioning whether it be heretical or schismatical, or both, Dr. New- 
man declares that he cannot even believe its orders to be valid un- 
less the Holy See declares them so to be. But Dr. Newman does 
not wish for the destruction of the Establishment until the Catholic 
ministry is numerous enough to supply its place as the teacher of the 
mass of the population—an office at present discharged by Anglicans, 
not indeed adequately, not without many shortcomings and some errors, 
but still better than might be the case if no such institution existed. 

In expressing his own views about the Establishment, Dr. Man- 
ning was obliged in the course of last year to speak at greater length, 
and to explain more in detail the Catholic doctrine with regard to 
baptised persons involuntarily outside the pale of the visible Church. 
The occasion of his declaration was the judgment of the Privy Council 
on the case of the Essays and Reviews. This last of the series of 
similar decisions of the same tribunal, the ultimate Court of Appeal 
for Anglicans in matters of doctrine, naturally gave an opportunity 
for reviewing the gradual retirement of the High-Church party from 
the bold ground which they had taken up in 1850, at the time of the 
Gorham case. The facts only required to be pointed out; the mere 
narrative spoke more forcibly than any possible commentary. His- 
tory, either political or ecclesiastical, scarcely contains such another 
example of a set of high-minded and earnest men having so ostenta- 


_tiously to shrink from their implied pledges, and belie their most 
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solemn declarations. Immediately after the Gorham decision the 
leaders of the High-Church party published a series of resolutions, 
the purport of which was that the Church of England would be 
“eventually” committed to heresy unless she “ openly and expressly” 
rejected the erroneous doctrine sanctioned by the decision. The con- 
sequences were drawn out, involving the loss on the part of the 
Church of England of the office and authority to witness and teach 
as a member of the Universal Church; and it was said that she 
would thus become “ formally separated from the Catholic body, and 
be no longer able to assure to her members the grace of the Sacra- 
ments and the remission of sins.” Dr. Manning’s task was therefore 
easy; here were men who had pledged themselves in this way in 
1850, and, as far as in them lay, pledged the party of which they 
were leaders. What were they doing in the Church of England in 
1864, after fourteen years in which she had not only not cleared 
herself from the Gorham judgment, but acquiesced in it? She had 
spoken in Convocation on a number of subjects, never on this; she 
had moreover seen a controversy on the Lord’s Supper within her pale, 
the issue of which was thought a triumph to the High-Church 
party—not because it proscribed the heretical doctrine held by the 
larger number of clergy in the Church, but because it just shielded 
their own doctrine from being proscribed in turn; finally, the Essays 
and Reviews had appeared, and their writers also had been protected 
from proscription by the Crown in Council. Dr. Manning might 
well say that it seemed as if Providence had been mercifully striv- 
ing to open men’s eyes to the position of the Church of England. 
On the ground taken by the resolutionists of 1850, she had forfeited 
whatever claim she ever had to allegiance over and over again. 

This is hard truth; but it was not urged by Dr. Manning in a 
hard way, nor with the intention of taunting with their inconsistencies 
men of whom he has always spoken with respect and affection. The 
only important matter, after all, is, whether the High-Church party, 
whose opinions were expressed by the resolutions lately referred to, 
have in reality receded from their former ground. This is a very 
serious question; because, unless it can be answered in the negative, 
it involves an abandonment on their part, not of this or that parti- 
eular doctrine, but of the whole Catholic idea of a Church. The 
resolutions of 1850 proceeded on the hypothesis that a Church that 
tolerated heresy became itself guilty of it; and that the Church of 
England was responsible for the acts of the Courts to which she 
submitted without protest. From a Catholic point of view, a very 
grave change must have come over a set of men who held this prin- 


ciple, if they afterwards contented themselves with a Church that 
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tolerates heresy on the ground that it also tolerates orthodoxy; that 
its prayers are orthodox, that its formularies admit of an orthodox 
sense. Yet it seems quite impossible to draw from the declarations 
of Dr. Pusey and others any thing but an acknowledgment that such 
a change has taken place. It is not therefore a question as to their 
view of the present effect of the Gorham decision or any other, but 
as to their view of the character of the Church in which they hope to 
be saved. 

Dr. Manning’s pamphlet was noticed by Dr. Pusey, in a Preface 
placed by him before a legal statement as to the immediate effect of 
Lord Westbury’s decision in the case of the Essays and Reviews, 
This Preface, like many of Dr. Pusey’s brochures, was marked by 
considerable strength of language against those whom he was assail- 
ing, and contained distinct threats that he and his friends might set 
up a Free Church if their demands for a reconstitution of the Court 
of Appeal were disregarded. It was implied that the Chancellor had 
| . acted from “the pure love of the heresy, and the desire of throwing 
open to unbelief an article of faith against which Rationalism rebels,” 
at the price “of breaking off Churches of the colonies from the 
Mother-Church” (no colonial Churches are named), “ and fam iliaris- 
ing devoted minds among us at home to thoughts of organic sever- 

ance from the Church whose discipline is fettered by such a tribu- 
nal;” and so on. “The Church of England has necessarily more 
tenacity than the Scotch Establishment. For having a divine ori- 
ginal” [origin?], “it is an organic body, and knows more of the 
value of intercommunion, not indeed as a condition absolutely neces- 
sary, but as the natural fruit of divine unity. It is then the more 
remarkable when members of the Church of England begin to speak 
(as they have) of a Free Church. Our extension in the colonies, 
which has so enlarged the Church and its Episcopate, makes such a 
rent possible, even though not one Bishop in England should join it. 
And ‘if ever there should be a rent in the Church of England,’ said 
one, ‘the rent in Scotland would be nothing to it.” At the end of 
. { ’ the Preface, men were urged to league together as in the days of the 
Anti-Corn-Law agitation: no candidate was to receive support at 
the next election who would not pledge himself to do his best to 
bring about a change in the Court of Appeal. And a note was ap- 
pended, suggesting that “no church should be offered for consecra- 
tion, no sums given for the building of churches, which by consecra- 
tion should become the property of the present Church of England, 
no sums given for endowment in perpetuity, until the present heresy- 
legalising Court shall be modified.” 

It must surely have occurred to Dr. Pusey, as it did to so many 
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of his readers, that this threatening language accorded very ill with 
another passage in his pamphlet, in which he avowed his retirement 
from the threats he had joined in making in 1850. No fair-minded 
man can doubt that the resolutions to which we have alluded implied 
a threat of secession from Anglicanism, unless the Church of Eng- 
land cleared herself from the Gorham decision. Unless she cleared 
herself, the resolutionists declared she would “ eventually” be bound. 
Dr. Pusey in explanation says that he wished the word to be “ ulti- 
mately.” We can see no great difference between the two. He 
then (p. 17, note) says that the resolutions were modified so as to 
be made acceptable to him; all the more, we suppose, is he respon- 
sible for their wording, having signed them. He also says that the 
difference between the line of action adopted by the different persons 
who signed them is to be accounted for by the fact that some of 
them thought that the judgment, in itself, committed the Church of 
England; others, that it did not. Surely men must be judged by 
their words. We may think as we please of the conduct of those 
who afterwards left the Church of England, or of those who re- 
mained in it; but it cannot be doubted that, as far as these resolu- 
tions are concerned, the former acted consistently, the latter incon- 
sistently, with them. Moreover, in the page we are quoting, Dr. 
Pusey seems to us to retire altogether from his position, without 
saying so openly. He tells us that when he signed the resolutions, 
“not having a parochial cure, and worshipping mostly in a cathedral 
where baptism did not enter into the service, I felt the value of the 
baptismal office as a witness to truth rather than as a teacher of it.” 
Since that time he has come to realise more distinctly “the value of 
the Prayer-book, speaking, as it does, to the hearts of the people in 
their own tongue, in teaching and impressing on the people the doc- 
trines which it embodies.” This seems to us to imply, that as long as 
the formularies used in public offices speak an orthodox language, 
the Church may in other ways be committed to heresy without losing 
her character. On the same ground, as long as the words of conse- 
cration are used in the “ Lord’s Supper,” any doctrine whatever may 
be taught concerning it. At all events, this is all that Dr. Pusey 
says as to his adherence to or disavowal of the resolutions of 
1850. He cannot be surprised if his threats in 1864 have been 
taken as worth no more than his declarations fourteen years ago—if 
the politicians on whose will the decision of these questions depends 
have found out that the bark of the High-Church leaders is worse 
than their bite. 


“Hi motus animorum, atque hee certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt,” 
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So long as the Bible is read and the Prayer-book used, they will 
impress on the people the doctrines which they embody; and the 
Essayists and Reviewers and Dr. Colenso will labour so entirely in 
vain to pervert them, that no Court at all will be necessary to punish 
the propagators of false doctrines. At all events, it may fairly be 
presumed that the threats about a Free Church are worth just as 
much, and no more, as the threats about secession. 

But our immediate subject is the course of the controversy about 
the Anglican Establishment. Some expressions in Dr. Pusey’s Pre- 
face, in which he said that some Catholics “seemed to be in an 
ecstasy at this victory of Satan” (the decision of the Privy Council 
as to the Essays and Reviews), appear to have suggested attacks 
on Dr. Manning with reference to his Crown in Council, in which he 
was said to have rejoiced in the troubles of his former friends, and to 
be merry over the miseries of the Church of England. The same 
kind of charge has often been made against Catholics, especially 
converts ; and it is in the nature of things that it should be made. 
Every “trouble” in the Church of England of the kind of which we 
are speaking, while it weakens it as a teacher of fragments of Ca- 
tholic truth, weakens also its hold on the minds of many who have 
hitherto been in the habit of making it the object of that allegiance 
and that obedience which the instincts of every Christian heart urge 
it to pay to the one Mother of the children of God. So far, there- 
fore, as the Gorham case, or the Denison case, or the question of the 
Essays and Reviews, and the Colenso decision, tend to expose the 
true and simply human character of the institution that calls itself 
the Church of England, so far, many good and loyal souls are set 
free from a delusion, and their affections transferred to their right 
and legitimate object. This, in the case of individuals, is a matter of 
rejoicing. On the other hand, on the grounds stated so clearly by 
Dr. Newman, it is no matter of rejoicing that a body which has to 
teach so large a number of baptised souls all that they will ever 
know of Catholic truth should have the truths that it yet retains 
diminished in number and in certainty, and should lose all power of 
preserving them from corruption. 

Dr. Manning’s letter to Dr. Pusey contains a clear and calm 
statement of the doctrines on which the feelings of Catholics towards 
bodies like the Church of England are based. Dr. Pusey had de- 
clared that he knew that “a very earnest body of Roman Catholics 
rejoice in all the workings of God the Holy Ghost in the Church of 
England,” and had contrasted them with others who are in “ ecstasy 
at the victory of Satan.” It became necessary therefore to state in 
what sense a Catholic can admit that the Holy Ghost works in the 
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Church of England. No Catholic, then, by denying utterly and 
entirely any thing like the character of a Church to the Church of 
England, denies thereby the workings of the Holy Ghost or the 
operations of grace among those who are its members; nor when 
these operations are affirmed and rejoiced in is any affirmation 
thereby made that the Church of England is in any sense whatever 
a Church at all. Dr. Manning states in full the reasons why we 
affirm the workings of the Holy Ghost among the English people; 
and these parts of his pamphlet—indeed, the whole of it—are ex- 
tremely valuable, as a clear statement of truths which it is very diffi- 
cult to get Englishmen generally to understand, on account of their 
prevalent ignorance or misconception of the doctrine of grace. The 
truths in: question, we need hardly say, enable Catholics to rejoice 
heartily in the effects of grace among the Dissenters, not less than 
among Anglicans. Dr. Manning has a few pages also on the specific 
truths that have been preserved by Anglicanism, and the fear with 
which he regards the process of undermining the Christianity of 
England which is going on. He also explains how naturally he 
rejoices at conversions, which are to him the bringing of souls from 
the imperfect to the perfect knowledge of the truth; and sums up by 
an argument to prove that the Anglican Establishment, instead of 
being, as Dr. Pusey had called it, “the great bulwark against infi- 
delity in this land,” is in reality responsible for that infidelity; as 
having been the source of the present spiritual anarchy in England ; 
as having weakened even those truths which it retains by detaching 
them from others and from the divine voice of the Church, which is 
the guarantee of their immortality; and as being a source of unbelief 
by the denial of the truths it has rejected and also of the perpetual 
and ever-present assistance of the Holy Ghost to preserve the Church 
from error. We may add, having quoted Dr. Newman on the sub- 
ject of Anglican Orders, that Dr. Manning speaks with equal clear- 
ness as to their entire invalidity. 

Dr. Pusey’s controversial appearances are generally rather late in 
the day: the method of his mind is inductive, and he rejoices above 
all things in the accumulation of a vast amount of materials, which 
he does not always succeed in clearly arranging or lucidly epitomis- 
ing. He has taken a year to answer Dr. Manning’s short pamphlet 
of less than fifty pages, or rather a part of it. The volume teems 
with undigested learning; and a very large share of it is taken 
up with a long postscript and a set of notes. It will not be our busi- 
ness at present to do more than state concisely in what the answer 
to Dr. Manning consists, and endeavour to draw out from the pages 
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of Dr. Pusey what his idea is of the Anglican Church, and what his 
own position in her. 

There is nothing in direct answer to Dr. Manning’s explanation 
of the doctrine as to the working of the Holy Ghost outside the 
visible Chureh—an explanation which of course places the Anglican 
Church on the same ground with the Dissenting sects. The satis- 
factory answer to this would of course be some proof that the Angli- 
cans have Orders and Sacraments, and that grace is given through 
them, not merely to the dispositions of the individual who receives it. 
Dr. Pusey of course maintains the validity of Anglican Orders, but 
he adds nothing to the controversy, except the remark that the form 
of consecration used in the case of Parker was taken from that used 
in the case of Chichele a century before. As the controversy does 
not turn solely upon the form used in Parker’s consecration, the fact 
adduced by Dr. Pusey has little to do with it.* With regard to the 
other point, it is of course impossible, or very difficult, to prove the 
connection between the effect of a supposed means of grace and that 
supposed means itself, independent of the subjective dispositions and 
belief of the recipient. Dr. Pusey has no proofs which would not 
equally show that any one who thought himself a priest was one, 
and that any one who thought he received a sacrament from him 
would receive it. But the statement of Dr. Manning on which Dr. 
Pusey fastens more particularly is that which accuses the Anglican 
Establishment of being the “cause and spring of the prevailing un- 
belief.” Dr. Pusey remarks first that there is plenty of unbelief 
every where. That is true; and every where it can be traced to 
some cause: the charge is, that the Reformation has produced it in 
England, which was free from it before. Dr. Manning’s first proof 

* Practically speaking, it is surely a matter of surprise that so few An- 
glicans should have interested themselves in ascertaining what is thought 
about their Orders by others than themselves. No portion of the Catholic 
Church (as they consider it) has ever been persuaded to acknowledge them 
in any way. It is of course their business to obtain their acceptance, not 
ours to disprove them; all the more, as so very large a number of those who 
have borne these Orders have never believed in their sacramental character, 
Dr. Pusey says (p. 273), “I do not believe that God maintains the faith 
where there is not the reality.” He is speaking directly of the Real Presence. 
By how large a proportion of the bishops and clergy and laity of the Church 
of England since the Reformation has it been believed, even with all the 
force of the old Catholic traditions to maintain it? And as to the priest- 
hood and its correlative, the Sacrifice, a strong argument, on Dr. Pusey’s 
own ground, against their existence in Anglicanism, might be found in the 
fact that all practical belief in them has so completely died out in the 
mass of the people. If there had been the reality, there would have been 
the faith ; and so it is with Eastern heretics and schismatics, 
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—that Anglicanism rejects much Christian truth—is met by a state- 
ment of the amount of truth which both Communions hold. In this 
part of his argument Dr. Pusey seems to us to avoid the real question 
at issue. Dr. Manning speaks of the formularies of the Church of 
England, no doubt, as well as of her practical teaching, such as it 
has been for the last three hundred years, and such as it is through- 
out the length and breadth of England at this day. But in a ques- 
tion as to the amount of truth with which she claims to be “the great 
bulwark against infidelity,” it is obvious that her formularies must be 
judged according to the sense commonly attached to them, and ac- 
cording to the interpretation of them supplied by the ordinary teach- 
ing of her clergy. Every one knows that various senses have been 
applied to the Anglican formularies; and it was the object of the 
celebrated No, 90 of the 7racts for the Times to prove that, in some 
cases, it was the intention of the compilers of the Articles to allow 
men of various schools to sign them. Still, it is going far beyond 
this to put forward the so-called “‘ Catholic” interpretation of the for- 
mularies as the sense of the Church of England. It would be untrue 
even if we consider the matter as a simply literary question; much 
more is it in the highest degree unfair to put forward this interpre- 
tation in a controversy which turns upon what actually has been 
and is taught by her. If a foreigner—as unacquainted with the real 
teaching of Anglicanism as Dr. Pusey is with that of Catholicism— 
were to take up this book and believe what he finds in it, he would, 
we venture to say, derive a totally false impression of the doctrine of 
the English Church as it lies on the face of her formularies, and as 
it has always been understood and acted upon by nine-tenths of her 
clergy and people. He would find an assurance that she holds the 
three Creeds, which would give him to understand that she interpreted 
them in the same sense as the Catholic Church. He would learn 
with surprise that there is no difference between Anglicans and 
Catholics on justification. “There is not one statement in the ela- 
borate chapters on justification in the Council of Trent which any of 
us could fail in receiving,” says Dr. Pusey. He would find that 
Dr. Manning had quite falsely said that “the Church of England sus- 
tains a belief in two Sacraments, but formally propagates unbelief in 
the other five.” In fact, that the Church of England holds all seven 
to be Sacraments, with only a difference in dignity. Still more to 
his astonishment, he would read that the Church of England does 
not, in particular, object to Extreme Unction; she “ only objects to the 
later abuse of it,” which is not the Catholic practice,—namely, the 
custom of not administering it except to the dying. Then, if some 
one told him that the Church of England has discontinued the prac- 
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tice altogether, and that any one would be called a simple Papist 
who attempted to introduce it in any way, he might naturally be in- 
clined to find fault with the treacherous guide who had so misled 
him. It is the same with other points. Dr. Pusey tells us that the © 
Church of England does not deny the infallibility of General Coun- 
cils or of the Church. His reasoning on this last head is so good 
a specimen of his method, that we may dwell on it for a moment. 
One of the Articles teaches, that as the other Churches have erred, 
so also the Church of Rome hath erred—even in matters of faith. 
Dr. Manning sums this up, very naturally, as a statement that all 
Churches have erred. “The Article,” says Dr. Pusey, “was a puzzle 
to me when young.” He supposed, it seems, that the condemnation 
must have been meant to fall on doctrinal decrees. “The two clauses 
being put antithetically, must correspond. On further information, 
I found that there were no canons of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch that were intended: then it followed—on the same principle 
of the correspondence of the two clauses—that neither were canons 
of the Church of Rome spoken of. The Article moreover does not 
say that the Church of Rome is in error in the present, but hath 
erred in time past.” 

+ It is strange to see so much ingenuity wasted in a hopeless cause. 
Dr. Pusey remembers perfectly that the attempt to put forward the 
interpretations for which he contends, not as the sense or teaching of 
the Church of England, but as a sense of her Articles barely tolerated 
by her in certain individuals of Catholic opinions whom she wished 
to retain, as others, in her service, was met many years ago by an out- 
cry such as has not been heard in our day in England, save in the 

- ease of the Catholic hierarchy. And yet he thinks it fair and just to 
; argue as if the Church of England not only allowed such interpreta- 
tions, but as if the views which they embody were her regular teaching, 
so that she has a right to claim that she has put forward boldly in 
face of the infidelity around her those portions of Christian truth to 
which they relate. Her people then are, and always have been, 
really taught that there are seven Sacraments, that there is a Real 
Presence on the altar, that there is a Eucharistic Sacrifice, that the 
Church is infallible; and so on. And as he speaks of her ministers 
being vowed to banish and drive away strange doctrine, his position 
implies that any heresy which might contradict these great Catholic 
truths could not be permitted within her pale. And now, suppose 
he was taken at his word; suppose, in consequence of this so-called 
Eirenicon, negotiations were opened and emissaries sent from Rome 
to the Bishops and Convocation of the English Church to treat of 
reunion. What would be the first step of the Anglican authorities, 
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those who really have a right to speak for their communion, and who 
would be backed by the great body of the clergy and laity in the 
country? It would certainly be to repudiate the false face put upon 
their teaching by Dr. Pusey, and to declare that their Church had 
always been, and meant to be, thoroughly and simply Protestant on 
the points at issue. 

If, therefore, Dr. Pusey cannot answer Dr. Manning’s charge, 
except by attributing to the Church of England the ordinary and 
regular teaching, as against infidelity, of doctrines which she prac- 
tically disclaims,—even if it be allowed that she does not formall y pro- 
scribe them,—it is clear that he thinks little better of that ordinary 
and regular teaching as it is in fact than Dr. Manning himself. 
His book is in reality more a long excuse of himself and others 
for remaining in her, than any thing else. This is quite a different 
question. She may tolerate Catholic opinions in her ministers, and 
Catholic interpretations of her Articles. Her defenders have then to 
give an account of what sort of Church it is which can compromise 
truth by purposely ambiguous formularies, and allow side by side in 
her pulpits men who must consider each other as heretics. But Dr. 
Manning’s question relates to her actual teaching as a “ bulwark 
against infidelity ;” and Dr. Pusey knows very well that for every 
clergyman who teaches more Sacraments than two, or the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, there are twenty who deny them. 

Perhaps the most elaborate part of Dr. Pusey’s volume is that in 
which he endeavours to prove that the unity of the visible Church 
need not be visible, and that it is sufficiently secured by Orders and 
Sacraments, “ through its union with Christ as Head, by the Sacra- 
ments, and the indwelling of God the Holy Ghost.” He naively 
asks, How can we be said to deny the indissoluble unity of the Church 
when we cannot approach Communion without repeating the Nicene 
Creed? Certainly, few people could ever be convicted of false doc- 
trine if the repetition of the Creed in public service was enough to 
absolve them. In this part of the work, however, Dr. Pusey more 
than ever leaves out of sight the real nature of the charge which he 
has undertaken to answer,—the charge of having denied the indis- 
soluble unity of the Church, its visible Head, and its perpetual voice. 
The question is, whether these truths can be considered as a part of 
the system which the Church of England teaches and defends. Here, 
of course, there is more divergence as to doctrine between the two 
controversialists ; and Dr. Pusey answers only by a theory of his own. 
But in fact, even if he fairly represents Anglicanism, he cannot escape 
the charge, as to the unity of the Church, any more than that as to 
its infallibility. He really maintains that for all practical purposes the 
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Church was infallible up to the division of East and West—we meet 
in his pages that phrase of which his friends are so fond, the “ Holy 
Undivided Church.” Now it is difficult to find what infallible teacher 
Dr. Pusey acknowledges; to what he would submit a conclusion, we 
will say, as to the Immaculate Conception, which he has drawn by 
his own reason from his study of Scripture or the Fathers. His posi- 
tion may be understood from the following passage: 


“This, I understand, is a favourite formula with Dr. Manning— 
‘By whom does God the Holy Ghost speak? By the Roman Church ? 
or by the Eastern? or by the Anglican?’ Ihave been wont to say, 
by all concurrently, in so far as they teach the same faith which was 
from the beginning, which is the great body of all their teaching; and, 
if need require, they could at this day declare concurrently any truth, 
if it should appear that it had not as yet been sufficiently defined, 
against some fresh heresy which should emerge” (p. 84). 


The faith of Christians is therefore proposed to them by an 
authority on which they are bound to receive it; but that authority 
has in the first place to be tested by Christians themselves, who must 
decide by their own reason—for they can have no other guide—whe- 
ther in any particular point the three Churches teach the same faith 
which was from the beginning. Further, this authority cannot speak 
at all, precisely on those points as to which Christians must most 
desire its guidance—those points on which these three Churches 
differ. Dr. Pusey speaks of his reciting the Nicene Creed. On 
what authority does he believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and the Son? He may think that the Eastern faith 
comes to much the same thing as the Western; but that is a con- 
clusion of his own reason. And we must leave to our readers to 
make out for themselves the way in which he tries to show that the 
Churches could still act concurrently, if the occasion were to arise; 
especially in the very obvious, and, according to the Anglican teach- 
ing, perfectly possible case, that one of these three Churches them- 
selves should be the victim of the new heresy, which, according to 
him, would constitute the occasion for a new definition.* 


* We are not, of course, answering Dr. Pusey’s book ; but we cannot help 
quoting a single passage from the treatise On the Temporal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost, lately published by his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, 
which simply destroys the whole theory on which Dr. Pusey reasons. Few 
things of the kind can be more refreshing than to turn from the pages 
of Dr. Pusey to the clear, bright, simple, and precise statements of Dr. 
Manning. It is like breathing pure country air after groping about in a 
London fog; and the fanciful and unsubstantial images that bewilder 
the readers of the Lirenicon vanish like so much mist and vapour as the 
majestic outlines of the Church, as sketched by the Archbishop, take pos- 
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It is clear that, according to Dr. Pusey, we must ascertain what 
the “ Undivided” Church taught for ourselves, and then receive it on 
her authority. Far more than this in reality; for we are to find out 
for ourselves negative conclusions as well as positive. There is what 
he speaks of as a vast practical system in the Catholic Church, the 
honour paid to our Blessed Lady, and other things of that kind, 
which penetrate the daily life and the ordinary thoughts of the great 
mass of her children. On this Dr. Pusey sits in judgment, and 
declares it to be alien to the teaching of the “ Undivided Church,” 
because he does not find it himself in the Fathers. We do not 
see that he places his objections to it on the authority of his own 
Church. This leads us to our question, what, to him, is Angli- 
canism? Is he content to be its dutiful child, to catch its genuine 
spirit, to echo without further question its definitions, to “rest and 
be thankful” with whatever it may give him? We believe that no 
one who has ever known any thing about the subject has suspected 
Dr. Pusey of any intention to secede from the Anglican Church: 
this makes it all the more strange that he should give it so wavering 
and niggardly an allegiance. Other people openly avow that they 
simply put up with it as a convenient lodging-place for men of no 
particular opinions: it exacts little, leaves them pretty much alone, 
and yet furnishes them handsomely with the outward paraphernalia 
of a Church. Like the Roman Senate in the old story about Tibe- 
rius, it admits the gods of all nations easily into its Pantheon. One 
set of opinions alone it objects to, because they are so exclusive ! 


session of the mind. No one who reads this book will need any other answer 
to that of Dr. Pusey. On the point before us the Archbishop says: “‘ There 
are some who appeal from the voice of the living Church to antiquity, pro- 
fessing to believe that while the Church was united it was infallible ; that 
when it became divided it ceased to speak infallibly ; and that the only cer- 
tain rule of faith is to believe that which the Church held and taught while 
yet it was united, and therefore infallible. Such reasoners fail to observe 
that since the supposed division and cessation of the infallible voice there 
remains no Divine certainty as to what was then infallibly taught. To affirm 
that this or that doctrine was taught then where it is now disput ed, is to beg 
the question. The infallible Church of the first six centuries—that is, before 
the division—was infallible to those who lived in those ages, but is not infal- 
lible to us. It spoke to them ; to us it is silent. The infallibility does not 
reach to us; for the Church of the last twelve hundred years is by the hypo- 
thesis fallible, and may therefore err in delivering to us what was taught 
before the division. And it is certain that either the East or the West, as 
it is called, must err in this, for they contradict each other as to the faith 
before the division. I do not speak of the protests of later separations 
because no one can invest them with an infallibility which they not only 
disclaim for themselves, but deny any where to exist” (pp. 74, 75). 
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Except in that case, its courts always shield the persecuted. Mr. 
Gorham is attacked for a heresy, and they shield him; Mr. Denison 
for a truth, and they absolve him; even the Essays and Reviews 
do not deprive their authors of this comprehensive protection. Its- 
toleration gives, as a statesman expressed it, “ general satisfaction.” 
Who can refuse to be loyal, when the yoke is so light? 


“ Quod si nec nomen, nec me tua forma teneret, 
Posset servitium mite tenere tuum ;” 


and so Dr. Pusey himself seems to feel, save in those moods of re- 
belliousness which now and then come over him. We have seen 
how he once almost pledged himself to secede if the Gorham judg- 
ment was not disavowed. He was too old then to be excused on the 
plea of youthful impetuosity ; at all events, the fit passed away: the 
baptismal service contents him. We have seen the threats he threw 
out more than a year ago about a Free Church if the Court of 
Appeal were not modified: that mood too has passed away. His 
present book speaks in the most contented manner: “ Essay and 
Reviewism a passing storm,” is the title that runs along the top of 
one of his pages; and he speaks of “the bright promise of the year 
of ingathering which the Lord has blessed”! He has forgotten 
his despair of last year, and boldly proposes to the Catholic Church 
terms on which reunion may be made,—terms, we venture to say, 
which would be rejected at once by every authority of the Church of 
England itself. Still; with all this, we do not see in his book any 
indication that, except as to the validity of Anglican Orders, he 
really thinks much better of Anglicanism than Dr. Manning or 
Dr. Newman. Its authority is nothing to him; and they, on the 
other hand, do not deny that, though a mere human institution, it 
teaches many truths which might otherwise be untaught. He is 
ready to leave it if it “accepts heresy;” but it seems that what is 
heresy, and what is its acceptance, must be left to himself to de- 
cide. This is the language of one party in a contract or a compro- 
mise to another; not that of a pupil to a teacher, a child to a parent, 
—above all, not that of a Catholic to his Church. He does not aver 
that “ the Church of England is the best possible bulwark against 
infidelity,” but only “as a matter of fact, that it is at this moment, 
under God’s providence, a real and chief bulwark against it.” He 
complains of Dr. Manning’s statement that she “ rejects much 
Christian truth” in a way that looks very much as if he thought she 
rejected some; and he only defends her even then by putting an 
entirely strange face upon her. He hoists a false flag, and fights 
for her under it. 
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We are unwilling to speak personally of an amiable and excel- 
lent man; but Dr. Pusey, if there are few exactly like him, is still 
in his way a representative man; and his work shows us the position 
of many others besides himself. It is obvious that he is really in 
the Church of England because he has nowhere else to go. He is 
loyal to her, not because he loves and admires her, but because he 
thinks he can find no other resting-place. Deeply versed in the 
Scriptures, especially of the Old Testament, and with a large ac- 
quaintance with some of the Fathers, he has studied them under that 
fatal disadvantage which consists in the entire ignorance of the living 
system in which the authors whom he has read lived and breathed. 
The Fathers especially, if they are studied without a knowledge of 
the ever-living Church, are certain to be misunderstood and to con- 
vey inadequate ideas of their own practice and belief. The Church 
alone explains and completes their testimony. It is exactly the every- 
day life, the things and customs and ideas that are too familiar to be 
chronicled, that must ever be unknown to those who have a merely 
literary knowledge of any system or any set of men. The strange 
thing is that any reasonable man should suppose it to be otherwise. 
Dr. Pusey, if we may judge from the opening of his Postscript, really 
seems to think that if St. Augustine were to arrive to-morrow in 
London, he would go to worship in St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey, rather than at Moorfields or Warwick Street,—St. Augus- 
tine, who, in a well-known passage, has pointed out the unfailing 
mark which the common-sense of mankind has fixed upon the true 
Church by the simple popular use of the name Catholic! 

The result of Dr. Pusey’s thought and study may be summed up 
in two simple heads. The first is an attitude of mind utterly and 
entirely alien from that which is the first condition of the relation of 
a Catholic to the Church. He has never been taught by a Church, 
guided by a Church, moulded by a Church; he is self-educated and 
self-reliant; he has made his own teacher for himself, and has never 
sat at the feet of any other, except of the author of a book of which 
he was himself the interpreter. Speaking of the possibility of “ se- 
cession” in his own case, he tells us, “I have always felt that I could 
have gone in on no other way than that of closing my eyes and accept- 
ing whatever was put before me” (p. 98). What a revolution that 
would be! This attitude of simple, uncriticising, ungrudging docility 
and obedience is a thing which to him is a perfect novelty. It is one 
thing to take our faith from an abstraction of our own brain; quite 


another to receive it from a living reality, outside and independent of © 


ourselves. This is the first thing that strikes us in men like Dr. 
Pusey, as their minds are reflected in books such as that before us, 
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The second is an amount of misconception, misunderstanding, and 
positive ignorance of the Catholic system which would be simply 
unintelligible did we not consider the great disadvantages under 
which any one in his position must have studied it. He is not - 
one of the more rabid school of Anglican controversialists; his 
character and habits of mind are quite alien from wilful misrepre- 
sentation and conscious unfairness. And yet there is hardly a fair 
statement in his book on matters which belong to Catholicism ; and 
there are many most provoking misstatements, as well as many most 
ludicrous and childish blunders. The book presents an easy victory to 
any moderately-informed Catholic theologian who may take the trouble 
to refute it. This has not been our purpose at present. We have 
been content with pointing out that his defence of Anglicanism really 
condemns it, because it implies that he cannot defend it without mis- 
representing it. In a future article we may deal with him as a con- 
troversialist, and point out, by way of specimen, some few of the 
mistakes into which he has fallen in his attack on the Catholic 
Church. 
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Ars Cornwall.—“ Sir,—I have used never Hlness 
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